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had been previously made ready, and was now floating 


near the shore. ¢ 
The party was soon after informed by a messenger, | by singing and talking. 
T 


that General Campbell, with a great party of soldiers, 
had arrived at Ormaclade, in quest of Charles. Lady 
Clanranald judged it proper to go home, to amuse them. 
The commanding officer examined her very strictly ; but 
she readily excused herself, by the pretext that she had 
been visiting a sick child. She was afterwards taken 
into custody, along with her husband ; and both paid for 
their kindness to the prince by a long confinement at 


London. 
Soon after she had left the prince, he and his company 


were dreadfully alarmed by seeing four wherrics, full of 


armed men, sailing along close by the shore. They in- 
stantly extinguished a fire of heath and sticks which they 
had lighted to warm themselves, and sought concealment 
behind the rocks of the beach. The boats sailed past 
within musket-shot, without the sailors having perceived 
them. 
In was on the evening of Friday, the 28th of June, 
that Charles set sail trom the Long Island, where, during 
the last two months, he had encountered so many risks. 
He was dressed in attire suitable to his character as an 
Irish serving-girl—namely, a coarse printed gown, a 
light-coloured quilted petticoat, and a mantle of dun 
camblet, made in the Irish fashion, with a hood. His 
circumstances had rendered it necessary, some time be- 
fore, that he should part with his faithful friends, Sullivan, 
O’Neal, Edward Burke, and Donald MacLeod; and, when 
he now embarked for Skye, he was only accompanied by 
Miss MacDonald, and a person named Neil MacEachan, 
neither of whom he had ever seen a week before. It is 
worthy of remark, that the last-mentioned person, who 
passed for Miss MacDonald’s servant, but who was in 
reality a sort of preceptor in the family of Clanranald, 
was the father of Marshal MacDonald, Duke of Taren- 
tum, so much distinguished for military achievement and 
honourable bearing during the wars of Bonaparte. 
Burke, after being nearly starved to death in the 
course of a long concealment in a cave in South Uist, 
finally escaped all his troubles, and spent the rest of his 
life at Edinburgh in the humble situation of a strect por- 
ter or chairman. Good old Donald MacLeod was seized 
soon after parting with the prince, and taken on board a 
ship of war, where he was questioned by General Camp- 
bell. The conversation is worthy of record, as exemplify- 
ing the pure and exalted honour of the old man. The 
general asked if he had been along with the Chevalier. 
“Yes,” said Donald, “I winna deny’t."—*And do you 
know,” enquired the general, “what money was upon 
that gentleman’s head?—no less than thirty thousand 
pounds sterling—a sum which would have made you and 
your family happy for ever!”—“ What, then?” replied 
MacLeod, “ what though I had gotten’t? I could not 
have enjoyed it for two days. Conscience would have 
got the better of me. But, although I could have gotten 
all England and Scotland for my pains, I would not, after 
his throwing himself upon my care, have allowed a hair 
of his head to be touched!’ Sullivan made his escape, 
soon after parting with his master, in a French war-ship 
which came to South Uist for the purpose of taking away 
the prince; and O’Neal surrendered as a prisoner of war. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
CHARLES’S WANDERINGS—SKYE. 


Far over yon hills of the heather so green, 
And down by the corvie that sings to the sea, 
The lovely young Flora sat sighing her lane, 
The dew on her plaid, and the tear in her ee. 
She looked at a boat with the breezes that swung, 
Away on the wave like a bird of the main, 
And, aye as it lessened, she sighed and she sung, 
“ Fareweel to the lad [ shall ne’er see again. 
Fareweel to my hero, the gallant and good, 
Fareweel to the lad [ shall ne’er see again!” 
Jacobite Song. 


The weather continued fair till they had got several 
leagues from shore, when it became somewhat tempestu- 
ous. Exposed in an open boat to the cold night air, at 
the mercy of a raging sea, and at the saine time haunted 
by the fear of man’s more deadly hostility—the sensa- 
tions of the little party cannot be supposed to have been 
very agreeable. Charles could not help. perceiving the 





entitled “ 
which yielded them considerable amusement. 


by a shoreless sea, without any means of deterinining in 
what part of the Hebrides they were. They sailed, how- 
ever, but a little way farther, when they perceived the 
lofty mountains and dark bold headlands of Skye. Mak- 
ing with all speed towards that coast, they soon found 
themselves off Waternish, the western point of the island. 
Here an adventure occured which had nearly proved the 
destruction uf the prince, and which ran nigh to involve 
the whole party in one dreadful fate. ‘They had no soon- 
er drawn near to the shore, than they perceived it be- 
come covered with a body of armed imen, all of them clad 
in the sanguine garments which betoken such deadly 
danger to the princely fugitive. ‘The boat was within 
shot of these men, betore they were observed. When 
the boatmen at length perccived them, they lost no time 
in changing the direction of their oars. ‘lhe soldiers 
called upon them to land, upon peril of being shot at; but 
it was resolved to escape at all risks, and they exerted 
their utmost energies in pulling off thcir little vesscl. 
The soldiers then put their threat in execution, by dis- 
charging a volley, the balls of which struck the water in 
every direction around, though fortunately without hit- 
ting the boat or any of itscrew. ‘The whole of the party, 
not excepting cither the royal or the female individual, 
displayed a high degree of fortitude on this trying occa- 
sion. Charles at first called upon the boatmen “not to 
mind the villains,” for so he termed the soldiers; and 
they assured him, that, if they cared at all, it was only 
for him; to which he replied, with undaunted lightness 
of demeanour, “ Oh, no tear of me!” He then entreated 
Miss MacDonald to lie down at the bottom of the boat, 
in order to avoid the bullets; as nothing, he said, would 
give him at that moment greater pain than if any acci- 
dent were to befall her. The truly noble woman whom 
he addressed, instead of obeying his wishes, declared that 
she was here with a purpose to save his liic, and not to 
take care of her own—that she would consider herself’ 
degraded if she were to use any measure for her own 
safety, while the person of her prince was exposed ;—and 
she entreated that he would take care of a life which was 
so much more valuable than hers, by occupying the place 
of security which he had pointed. out to her. Charles 
was astonished at the extravagant heroism of his conduc- 
tress, and proceeded to use still more urgent entreaties, 
as the bullets were every moment coming in great num- 
bers from the shore. But she gave a decided negative to 
all that he could urge; and he only at last prevailed upon 
her to take the measure of safety which he suggested, by 
agreeing to lie down along with her. The matter thus 
comprised, they ensconced themselves together in the 
bottom psf the boat ; and the rowers soon pulled them out 
of all further danger. 

When once more fairly out to sea, and in some mea- 
sure recovered from this alarm, Miss MacDonald, over- 
come with the watchfulness and anxiety of the night, fell 
asleep upon the bottom of the boat. Charles had previ- 
ously rendered the kindest attentions to his amiable pre- 
server, refusing to partake of a small quantity of wine 
which Lady Clanranald had brought to him before em- 
barking, upon the plea that it should be reserved for her, 
both on account of her sex, and the extraordinary hard- 
ships she was undergoing. He now sat down beside 
her, and watched with tender and anxious regard, lest 
the boatmen should happen to disturb her in the course 
of their awkward evolutions. 

In the eagerness of Duke William’s emissaries to 
take Charles upon the Long Island, were they had cer- 
tain information he was, Skye, on which the prince was 
now about to land, and which is at least sixty miles dis- 
tant from that remote cluster of isles, was left compara- 
tively unwatched. It is true, the MacDonalds and Mac. 
Leods, who chiefly possessed Skye, had remained well- 
affected to government, and now formed a sort of militia 
for the ostensible purpose of capturing the great public 
enemy. But Sir Alexander MacDonald and the Laird 
of MacLeod, chiefs of the two clans, were in secret friend- 
ly to the Chevalier, having only refrained from joining 


by all the means in his power, for the pain which he oc- unwilling to injure him. 
casioned to them, he endeavoured to sustain their spirits|theig cue from the chiefs, and were equally inclined to 
He sung the lively old song,}be passive. 

> ~ . . . 7. re . 
he Restoration ;” and told some playful stories, iniantry upon the island, from whom any harm could be 


The whole clans of course took 
There were only several troops of regular 


apprehended ; and they, fortunately, were not very vigi- 


When day dawned, they found themselves surrounded] lant. 


Proceeding to Kilbride, near the northern extremity 
of the island, the little party landed at a short distance 
from Moydhstat, or Mugstat, the seat of Sir Alexander 
MacDonald. Sir Alexander himself was known to be 
absent, in attendance upon the Duke of Cumberland ; 
but Flora had taken care, before leaving Uist, to apprise 
his lady, by means of a friend named Mrs. MaeDonald, 
of her visit and its purpose. She, now, therefore, went 
forward to the house, along with Charles and Mr. Mae- 
Eachan, in full hope of meeting with a favourable recep- 
tion.* 

Lady Margaret MacDonald, to whose honour tha 
prince’s life was now to be intrusted, was the daugh- 
ter of Alexander Karl of Eglintoune, an unavowed 
Jacobite, and of Susanna, daughter of Sir Archibald 
Kennedy of Colzean, who had ranked among the most 
violent cavaliers of the preceding age. Descended 
from friends of the exiled family, and married toa chief- 
tain who was every thing but an active partisan ; edu- 
cated in High Church principles, and possessed of an 
iionourable and exalted mind; she cou!d not fail to be- 
friend the unfortunate wanderer who had now come to 
her shores. Jt was fortunate that her ladyship pos. 
sessed talent and presence of mind sufficient to second 
her predilections and benevolence. 

Leaving Charles alone at a aie place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moydhstat, hie heroic conductress went 
forward to the house, with MacKachan, to reconnoitre, 
and apprise Lady Margaret of his arrival. This pre- 
caution proved to have been absolutely necessary, for 
there were several British officers in the house with her 
ladyship, belonging to the parties left to patrole the 
island. Miss MacDonald, with an exertion of presence 
of mind which reflects the highest credit upon her, went 
into the room where these officers were sitting, and 
conversed with them about the news of the day, and 
the professed object of her journey. She had previously 
consulted with Lady Margaret, regarding the disposal 
of the prince; and her ladyship had determined upon 
sending him to the neighbouring isle of Raasay, the 
laird of which was there in hiding with some ‘select 
friends, in whose company the prince would be quite 
Sale. 

Lady Margaret, being obliged to remain at home for 
the entertainment of her military guests, was obliged to 
depute Mr. MacDonald of Kingsburgh, Sir Alexander’s 





* ‘There still lives (July 1227) an ancient adherent of 
this family, who happeued to be tending cattle near the 
house, at the same time that Flora MacDonald passed 
towards it from the shore, attended by her supposed ser- 
vant. He was boru in the same year with the prince; 
was then, of course, twenty-six years of age; and is now 
an hundred and seven. He remembers, he says, with as 
much distinctness as if the circumstance happened yes- 
terday, seeing two women, one of them meanly, and the 
other finely dressed, approach him as he was sitting upon 
the hill-side. She who was finest in appearance, and 
also shortest in stature, asked him in Gaelie, if there was 
not a well in that neighbourhood. He answered that 
there was; and he immediately condueted the strangers 
toa spring, which, from its dedieation to the Virgin, was 
called St. Mary’s Well. Here the tallest lady put her 
hand into her pocket, and pulled out a thing which look- 
ed at first like a little purse, but afterwards assumed the 
shape of'a eup. ‘This she dipped into the well, and tak. 
ing up a draught, presented it, with an obeisanee, to the 
shortest and finest lady. That lady having satisfied her 
thirst, the tallest received back the enp, and proceeded to 
take a draucht for herself. When she had also satisfied 
her thirst, she returned the cup to her poeket in its col- 
lapsed form; and, taking out a shilling, presented it to 
the islander, who locked with wonder upon this mysteri- 
ous and unusual scene, during the whole of which the 
tall lady never spoke. “T had never before,” concludes 
the old man, “ been master of silver money, and I did not 
think the less of it because it was given to me by our 








uneasiness of his attendants ; and, anxious to compensate, 
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him for prudential reasons, and would have been now very 


dear prince.” 
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REBELLION JN SCOTLAND. 








ee A 
factor, who happeued to be ip the house, to receive and 
take charge of the prince. Kingsburgh, who, like all 
the factors of great Highland funilies, was a gentleman, 
and ove of the best of the clan, displayed the greatest 
anxiety to render his services in so good a cause, and 
promised to conduct Charles to his own house of Kings- 
burgh, which is about a dozen miles from Moydhstat. 
He therefore went out to the hill where Charles had 
heen Ieft, carrving some wine and provisions for his 
refreshment. Though he had been apprised by Miss 
MacDonald of the « xact place where the adventurer was 
left, he could not find him for a considerable time, and 
began to fear that some unhappy aecident had befallen 
him. At length, perceiving some sheep make a sudden 
start at a particular part of the shore,and rightly judg- 
ing the cause, he made towards that place, and on ap- 
proaching It gave ac ugh, which caused the object of 
1 to start out of his concealment. On pereciv- 
ing the old gentleman, Charles rushed forward, with a 
large knotted stick in his hand, as if ready to knoek 
him down; but, on Jearning who the intruder was, and 
for what purpose he had been sent, lis royal highness 
at once changed his threatening attitude for one of the 
blandest friendship. Kingsbargh then produced his pro- 
visions, of which Charles partook with great avidity, 
They soon alter 


his searc! 


having ate nothing for many hours. 
set forward together towards Kingsburgh. 

After having dined with Lady Margaret and the offi- 
sburgh could be 





cers, and when the prince and Kir 
supposed to have got a considerable distance from the 
house, Miss MaeDonald rose to depart. Lady Marga- 
ret affvcted great concern at her short stay,and entreat- 
ed that she would prolong it at least till next day; re- 
minding her that, when last at Moydhstat, she had 
promised a much longer visit. Flora on the other hand 
pleaded the necessity of getting immediately home to 
attend her mother, who was unwell, and entirely alone 
in these troublesome times. After a proper reciproca- 
tion of ontreaties and refusals, Lady Margaret, with 
great apparent reluctance, permitted her young friend 
to depart. 

Miss MacDonald and Mr. MacKachan were accom. 
panied in their journey by the lady (Mrs. MacDonald 
whom she had despatched as an avant-courier to 
Moydhstat, and bv the male and female servant of that 
gentlewoman. A'l the five rede on horseback. They 
soon came up with Kingsburgh and the prince, who 
had walked thus far on the public road, but were soon 
after to turn off upon an unfrequented path across the 
wild country. Flora, anxious that her fellow-traveller’s 
servants, who were uninitiated in the secret, should not 
sec the route which Kingsburgh and the Prince were 
about to take, called upon the party to ride faster; and 
they passed the two pedestrians at a trot. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald’s girl, however, could not help observing the ex- 
traordinary appearance of the female with whom Kings. 
burgh was walking, and exclaimed, that sho * had never } 
secn such a tall impudent like jaud in her life! See,” 
Flora, “what lane strides 





3 





she continued, addressing 
she taks, and how her coats wamble about her! I daur 
say she’s an Irish woman, or else a man in woman's 
clothes.” Flora confirmed her in the former supposi- 
tion, and soon after parted with her tellow-travellers. 
Kingsburgh and the Prince, in walking along the 
road, were at first a good deal annoyed by the number 
of country people whom they met returning from church, 
and who all expressed wonder at the preternatura 
height and awkwardness of the apparent female. In 
crossing a stream which traversed the road, Charles 
held up his petticoats indelicately high, to save them 
from being wet. Kingsburgh pointed out, that, by do- 
ing so, he must excite strange suspicions among those 
who should happen to see him; and his royal highness 
promised to take better care on the next occasion, Ac- 
cordingly, in crossing another stream he permitted his 
skirts to hang down and float upon the water. Kings- 
burgh again represented that this mode was as likely 
as the other to attract disagreeable observation; and 
the prince could not help laughing at the difficulty of 
adjusting this trifling, aud yet important matter. His 
conductor further observed that, instead of returning 
the obcisance which the country made to them in pass- 
jng, by acurtesy, hits royal highness made a bow, and 
also that, in some other gesture and attitudes of person, 
he completely forgot the lady, and assumed the man. 
“ Your enemies,” remarked Kingsburgh, “eall you a 
pretender; but if you be, Lean tell you, you are the 
worst at your trade I ever saw.” | * Why,” replied 
Charles laughing, * U believe ny enemies do meas mach 





injustice in this as in some other and more important 


particulars. Ihave all my life despised assumed cha- 
racters, and am perhaps the worst dissimulator in the 
world.” ‘he whole party, Charles, Kingsburgh, and 
Miss MacDonald, arrived in safety at Kingsburgh 
House, about eleven at night. 

The House of Kingsburgh was not at this time in the 
best possible case for entertaining guests of distinction; 
and, to add to the distress of the occasion, all the in- 
mates had long been gone to bed. The old gentleman, 
however, lost no time in putting matters in proper trim 
for the production of a supper to the party. He intro- 
duced Charles into the hall, and sent a servant up stairs 
to rouse his lady. Lady Kingsburgi, on being inform- 
ed of her husband’s arrival, with guests, did not choose 
to rise, but contented herself with sending down an 
apology for her non-appearance, and a request that they 
would help themselves to whatever was in the house, 
She had searcely dospatched the servant, when her 
daughter, a girl of seven years, came running up to her 
bed-side, and informed her, with many expressions of 
childish surprise, that her father had brought home the 
most “odd, muckle, ill-shaken-up wife she had ever 
seen,—-and brought her into the hall too!” Kingsburgh 
himself immediately came up, and desired hr to lose 
vo time in rising, as her presence was absoluely neccs- 
sary for the entertainment of his fellow-travellers, She 
was now truly roused, and even alarmed; the mysteri- 
ous sententiousness of her husband suggesting to her 
that he had taken under his protection some of the pro- 
scribed fugitives who were then known to be skulking 
in the country. 

As she was putting on her clothes, she sent her 
daughter down stairs for her keys, which she remem- 
bered to have left inthe hall. The girl, however, came 
back immediately, declaring, with marks of the great- 
est alarin, that she could not go into the hall for fear of 
the tall woman, who was walking backwards and for- 
wards through it, in a manner, she said, perfectly 
frightful. Lady Kingsburgh then went down herself, 
but could not help hesitating, when she came to the 
door, at sight of this mysterious stranger. Kingsburgh 
coming up, she desired him to go in for the keys; but 
he bade her goin herself; and, after some further de- 
mur, in at last she went. 

On her ladyship entering, Charles rose up from a seat 
which he had taken at the end of the hall, and advanc- 
ed to salute her. Her apprehensions were now confirm- 
ed beyond a doubt; for, in performing the ceremony 
which was then so indispensable at the introduction of 
gentlemen to ladies, she felt the roughness of a male 
cheek ; and such were her feclings at the discovery, that 
she almost fainted away. Not a word passed between 
her and the unfortunate stranger. Wher she got out 
of the hall, she eagerly made up to Kingsburgh, and 
disclosed to him all her suspicions. She did not upbraid 
her husband for having been so imprudent, but, on the 
contrary, asked if he thought the stranger would know 
any thing regarding the prince. Kingsburgh then took 
his wife’s hands into his own, and said seriously, “ My 
dear, this is the prince himself’? She could not restrain 
hier alarm when he prenounced these emphatic words, but 
exclaimed, The prince !—then we'll bo a’ hanged noo!” 
Kingsburgh replied, * Elout tout, we can die but once— 
could we ever die in a better cause? Weare only do- 
ing an act of humanity, which any body might do. 
Go,” he added, “and make haste with supper for his 
royal highness. Bring us eggs, butter, cheese, and 
whatever else you can quickly make ready.” “ Eggs, 
butter, and cheese !” repeated Mrs. MacDonald, alarmed 
upon a new but not less interesting score—the honour 
of her housewifeship; “what a supper is that for a 
prince—he’ll never look at it!” © Ah, my good wife,” 
replied Kingsburgh, © you little know how this poor 
prince has fared of late! Our supper will be a treat to 
him. Besides, to make a forinal supper, would cause 
the servants to suspect something. Make haste, and 
come to supper yourself” Lady Kingsbargh was al- 
most as mach alarmed at her husband’s last expression 
as she had been about her provisions. ‘ Me come to 
supper!” she exclaimed, * [ ken naething about how to 
behave before Majesty!’ “But you must come,” 
Xingsburgh replied; ‘the Prince would not eat a bit 
Without you; and you'll find it no difficult matter to be- 
have before him—he is so easy and obliging in conver- 
sation.” 

Supper being accordingly soon after prepared, and 
Miss Flora MacDonald introduced, Charles, who had 
always paid the most respectful attention to that young 
lady—rising up whenever she entered the room, and 
giving her the pas in all mattors of precedence—placed 


id 


her upon his right hand and Lady Kingsburgh on his left, 
He ate very heartily, and afterwards drank a bumper 
of brandy to the health and prosperity of his landlord. 
When his repast was finished, and the ladies had retir- 
ed, he took out a little black stunted tobacco-pipe which 
he carried about with him, and which, among his com. 
panione, went by the name of “ the cutty ;” and proceed. 
ed to take a smoke; informing Kingsburgh that he had 
been obliged to have recourse to that exercise, during 
his wanderings, on account of a toothace hwhich occa- 
sionally afflicted him. Kingsburgh then produced a 
small china punch-bowl, and, in Scottish fashion, mado 
up, with usquebaugh, hot water, and sugar, the celebrat. 
ed composition called toddy ; dealing it out to Charles 
and himself in glasses. His royal highness was pleased 
to express himself perfectly delighted with this beverage, 
andsoon, with Kingsburgh’s assistance, emptied the little 
bow]; after which it wasagain filled. The two friends, 
uneqnal in rank, but united in common feelings, talked 
over their drink in a style so familiar, so kindly, and 
so much to the satisfaction of each other, that they did 
nol observe the lapse of time; and it was an hour not 
the earliest in the morning ere either talked of retizing. 
It might have been expected that Charles, from fatigue, 
and from a wish to enjoy once more the comforts of a 
good bed, to which he had been so long a stranger, 
would have been the first to propose this measure. On 
the contrary, Kingsburgh had to perform the disagree- 
able duty of breaking up the company. After they had 


emptied the bowl several times, and when he himself 


was become anxious for repose, he thought it necessary 
to hint to the prince, that, as he would require to be up 
and away as _ soon as possible to-morrow, he had better 
now go to bed, in order that he might enjoy a proper 
quantity of sleep. To his surprise, Cuarles was by no 
means anxious for rest. On the contrary, he insisted 
upon “another bowl,” that they might, as he said, 
finish their conversation. Kingsburgh vailed his feelings 
as a host, so far as to refuse this request, urging that it 
was absolutely necessary that his royal highness should 
retire, for the reason he had stated. Charles as eagerly 
pressed the necessity of more drink; and, after some 
good humoured altercation, when Kingsburgh took 
away the bow], to put it by, his royal highness rose to 
detain it; and a struggle ensued, in which the little ves. 
sel broke into two pieces, Charles retaining one in his 
hands, and Kingsburgh holding the other. The plea 
was thus put at an end; and the prince no longer ob. 
jected to go to bed. 

After having retired from the supper table, Lady 
Kingsburgh desired Miss Flora to relate the adventures 
in which she had been concerned with his royal high- 
ness, At the termination of the recital, her ladyship 
enquired what had been done with the boatmen who 
brought them toSkye. Miss MacDonald said they had 
been sent back to South Uist. Lady Kingsburgh observ- 
ed that they ought not to have been permitted to retura 
immediately, lest, falling into the hands of the prince’s 
enemies in thatisland, they might divulge the secret 
of his route. Her conjecture, which turned out to have 
been correct, though happily without being attended 
with evil consequences, determined Flora to change the 
prince’s clothes next day. 

Se much did Charles enjoy the novel pleasure ofa 
good bed, that, though he seldom during his distresses 
slept above four hours, he on this occasion slept about 
ten, not awaking till roused, at one o’clock next day, 
by his kind landlord. Kingsburgh enquiring, like a 
good host, how he had reposed, the prince answered 
that he had never enjoyed a more agreeable, or a longer 
sleep, in his life. He had almost forgot, he said, what 
a good bed was. Kingsburgh begged leave to tell his 
royal highness, that it was full time to think of another 
march. It would be proper, he continued, for him to 
go awav in the same dress which he wore when he en- 
tered the house, in order to avoid raising suspicions 
among the servants; but, as the rumour of his disguise 
might have taken air, it would be advisable to assumo 
another garb by tho earliest convenience. The only 
refurination he thought it would be allowable to mako 
in his habiliments at present, was a change of shoes, 
those which the prince had brought with him being 
worn so much that his toes protruded through them. 
Kingsburgh happened to have a pair in the house whic 
he had never worn, and those he provided for the ac- 
commodation of his royal highness. When Charles had 
shifted the old for the new, Kingsburgh took up the 
former, tied them together, and hung them up in a cor- 
ner of his house, observing, that they might yet stand 
him in good stead. Charles asked him what ho moant 
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by that; and the old man replied, “ Why, when you are 
fairly settled at St. James’s, I shall introduce myself by 
shaking these shoes at you, to put you In mind of your 
night’s entertainment, and protection under my roof.” 
Charles smiled at the conceit of the good old gentleman, 
and bade him be as goodas his word. Kingsburgh accord. 
ingly kept these strange relies of his royal visiter as long 
as he lived. 
Charles's restoration to St. James’s was gone, his family 
permitted them to be cut to pieces, and dispersed among 
their friends. It is the recollection of his great grand- 
daughter, that Jacobite ladies often took away the pieces 
they got, in their bosoms. 

When the prince had dressed himsclf as well as he 
could, the ladies went inte his chamber, to put on his 
apron, and pin his gown and cap. Before Flora put on 
the cap, Lady Kingsburgh requested her in Gaelic to 
ask for a lock of his royal highness’s hair. Flora from 
bashfulness, desired her ladyship in the same language 
to prefer the petition herself. Charles observed their 
debate, and enquired its object, which was no sooner 
explained to him than he laid down his head upon the 
lap of his young conductress, and told her to cut off as 
much as she chose. Flora severed a lock, the half of 
which she gave to Lady Kingsburgh, and the other half 
retained for herself. 

The prince being now dressed, and having taken his 
breakfast, addressed himself to his departure. He had 
observed that Lady Kingsburgh, like most ladies of 
birth and fashion of her time, took snuff; and, on ap- 
proaching her to take his leave, he asked to have “a 
pinch from her mull.” = The good lady took that oppor- 
tunity of presenting the box to his royal highness, as 
“a keepsake.” He accepted it with many thanks, ren- 
dering at the same time his warmest acknowledgments 
of the kindness with which he had been treated under 
her ladyship’s roof. After he had taken a tender fare- 
well, she went up stairs to his bedroom, and folded the 
sheets in which he had Iain, declaring that they should 
never again be washed or used, till her death, when they 
should be employed as her winding-sheet. She ‘was 
afterwards induced to diyide this valuable memorial of 
her distingushed guest, with the amiable Flora, who, it 
may be mentioned, many years afterwards, carried her 
moiety of it to America. In the course of her strange- 
ly adventurous life, and, though often reduced to situa- 
tions of the greatest distress by the republican insur- 
gents, she never parted with it till the day of her death, 
when her body was wrapped in its precious folds, and 
consigned with it to the grave. 

Charles had already debated with Kingsburgh what 
course it would be advisable for him next to pursue ; and 
a resolution had been made, that he should endeavour 
to get over to the adjacent Isle of Raasay, in order to 
throw himself upon the protection of the proprietor, who 
was understood to be skulking there fur his concern in 
the insurrection. ‘The Laird of Raasay was one of the 
few gentlemen of the name of MacLeod who had joined 
Chgrles ; and as he was, moreover, a man of the purest 
honour, the course proposed seemed extremely eligible. 
Kingsburgh had already taken measures to get his 
guest conveyed across the narrow sound which divides 
Skye from Raasay. Early in the forenoon, he had de- 
spatched a faithful servant named Donald Roy, or Mac- 
Donald, to a place not far distant, where lived the young 
Laird of Raasay, a gentleman who, having remained at 
home in possession of the estate, was not subject to the 
unhappy proscription which had overtaken his father. 
Donald Roy was empowered to disclose the prince’s 
secret to young Raasay, and keg his assistance in get- 
ting his royal highness transported over to his father’s 
hiding-place. 

Charles therefore set out from Kingsburgh, with the 
intention of walking to Portree, a little town opposite 


the cheerful prospect of finding a boat ready to convey 
him to that island. He was accompanied by his faith- 
ful friends, Flora and Kingsburgh; the last carrying 
under his arm a suit of male Highland attire for his 
Toya! highness’s usc. When they had got to a consid- 
erable distance from the house, Kingsburgh conducted 
the prince into a wood, and ussisted him in changing 
his clothes. The suit which he now put on, consisted, 
as usual, of a short coat and waistcoat, a philabeg and 
short hose, a plaid, a wig, and a bonnet. Kingsburgh 
hid his cast-off garments in a bush, designing to call for 
them in returning from Portree. ‘That they might not 
tell against him, in case ofa call from the military, he 
afterwards conveyed them to his house, and burnt the 
whole, except the gown. The preservation of the gown 


After his death, and when all prospect of 


that there was only thirteen shillings of silver to be 


accept that sum in exchange for his gold; when Denald 
Raasay, xbout ten or twelve miles distant, where he had] judiciously prevented him, on the plea that such an ex. 
traordinary symptom of indifference to money would 
point him out asa great man, and perhaps ocecasion his 
destruction. 


it as a relic of their prince, and because it was a pretty 
pattern. It was a stamped linen or cotton gown, with 
a purple flower upon a white ground. A_ Jacobite 
manufacturer of the name of Carmichael, at Leith, af- 
terwards gota pattern made from it, and sold an im- 
mense quantity of cloth, precisely similar in appearance, 
to the loyal ladies of Scotland. 

When Donald Roy made application to young Raa- 
say, he was mortified by the information, that old Raa- 
say had left his hiding place upon the island, and gone 
to Knoydart, a part of Glengary’s estate, upou the Main- 
and. ‘The young gentleman, however, though he had 
been reserved from the insurrection for the purpose of 
saving the estate, was as well affected to the Chevalier 
as either his father or his younger brothers, who led out 
the clan, and instantly proposed to conduct the wan- 
derer to Raasay, where he could at least remain con- 
cealed till the old centleman’s advice might be obtained 
for further procedure. Donald approved of the plan; 
but the difficulty was, how to get a boat. They could 
not trust a Portree crew, and all the Raasay boats had 





been destroyed or earricd off by the military, except 
two, belonging to Malcolm MacLeod, a cousin of young 
Raasay, which he had somewhere concealed. 

There was at that time in the same house with young 
Raasay, a younger brother, named Murdoch MacLeod, 
whe had been wounded at the battle of Culloden, and was 


here slowly recovering. Murdoch, being informed ot 
the business in hand, said he would once more risk his 
life for Prince Charles; and, it having occurred, that 
there was a little boat upon a fresh-water lake in the 
neighbourhood, he, with his brother, and some women, 
brought it to the sea, by extraordinary exertion, across 
a Highland mile of land, one halfof whieh was bog, and 
the other a steep precipice. The gallant brothers, with 
the assistance of one little boy, rowed this to Rausay, 
where they hoped to find Malcolm Macl.cod, and get 
one of his good boats, with which they might return to 
Portree and receive the wanderer; or, in case of’ not 
finding him, they were to make the smal! boat serve, 
though the danger was considerable. 

Malcolm Macleod, who was soon to act a conspicu- 
ous part in the deliverance of the prince, had been a 
captain in his service, and fought at the battle of Cullo- 
den. Being easily found by his cousins, he lost no tinie 
in producing one of his boats, which le succeeded in 
manning with two stout boatinen, named Johu Mace- 
Kenzie and Donald MacFriar. Malcolm, being the 
oldest and most cautious man of the party, suggested 
that, as young Raasay was hithertoa clear man, he 
should not on the present occasion run any risk; but 
that he himself and Murdoeh, who were already as black 
as they could be, should alone conduct the expedition. 
Young Raasay enswered, with an oath, that he would 
go at the risk of his life and fortune. *‘* In God’s name, 
then,” said Malcolm, “let us proceed.” The two boat- 
men, however, now stepped short, and refused to move, 
till they should be informed of their destin They |} 
were sworn to secrecy, and quainted with not 
only the extent of their oyage, but also its object ; after 
which, they expressed the utmost eagerness to proceed. 
The boat soon crossed tho narrow sound which di- 
vides Raasay from Skye, and, being landed «bout halt 
a mile from the aarbour of Portree, Malcolm avd Mac- 
Friar were despatched to look for Prince Charles, who 
had by this time advanced, with Kingsburgh and Miss 
Flora MacDonald, to the little inn at Portree. Donald 
Roy eflected a meeting between the two parties ; and it 
was resolved that Charles should immediately embark. 
Before leaving the inn to do so, Charles asked the land- 
lord to have silver for a guinea; and, on it appearing 
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found in all Portree, his royal highness was about to 


“ ~ . 
Nothing, therefore, now remained to be 
friends to whom he had been so much indebted during 


lution to accompany him to the boat, but it was thought 
proper that he should part with Mi&s Flora MacDonald 
at the inn. 
farewell to that young lady, whose whole conduct, dur- |t 
ing the three days of their acquaintance, had been mark- 
ed with so much heroism and generous affection, and 
who, indeed, must have not only made the strongest im- 
pression upon his heart, but exalted his opinion of her; 
sex, and of human nature. He embraced her in the|t 


occasions, ii 


his stay upon the island. Kingsburgh professed his reso- |¢ I 
his mind having probably been then engaged in Jament- 
mg the 
He could not, without much agitation, bid |} 





services, and concluded by presenting to her a minia- 
ture of himself, which he desired that she would ever 
keep for his sake. 

He was then conducted towards the boat, in which 
young Raasay and his brother were at this time waiting 
with the greatest anxicty. Before going on board, he 
turned to take leave of his remaining friend, the gener- 
ous Kingsburgh. He threw his arms round the neck of 
this excellent old gentleman, thanked him warmly for 
his valuable services, and, reminding him of the pleasant- 
ry about the shoes, expressed a hope that they should 
yet meet todrink a festive cup in the palace of the 
Kings of England. ‘Tears fell from the eyes of both, 
as they closed in a parting embrace ; and the prince was 
so much affeeted, that his noso gushed with blood. 
Kingsburgh expressed alarm at so singular a mark of 
sensibility, but Charles assured him it never failed to 
happen when he parted with dear friends. In express- 
ing his thanks to the old gentleman, he said that he 
enly wished he could have a MacDonald to go through 


yssible tor him to 





with him all the way; it being imp 
find greater kindness, or more fidelity, arnong any other 





clan in the wide world. 

When he entered the boat, and the names of all the 
individuals composing the crew, including young Raa- 
say, were announced to him, he would not permit the 
usual ceremonies of respect, but saluted them as his 
equals. It was evening when Charles lett Portree; a 
haven which derives its name from having been touched 
at by King Jumes the Fifth, during his celebrated tour 
through the Western Isles; and it may be supposed that 
the contrast between his great great great great grand- 
father’s pomp on tbat oceasion, and his own present 
humble state, must have afforded the unfortunate prince 
matter for the most painful reflections. IIe slept a lit- 
tle on the passaye to Raasay, and, after a voyage of ten 
nded, about daybreak on the Ist of July, at a 
place called Glam. As almost all the houses in Raasay 
it by the soldiery, and as some were not 
eligible as places of concealinent, it was not without 
liy that the prince was accommodated. A reso- 

at length made, that the whole company 

lodge in a little hovel which some shepherds had 
lately built, though it could affurd them absolutely 
nothing but shelter from the open air. Sundles aud 
beds of heath being strewed upon the ground, they sat 
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down to a meal composed of provisions which had been 


nt along with the prince from Kingsburgh. It was 











observed, with ight, by the Highlandors, that Charles 
would not eat aten bread or drink brandy, so long 








as there remained any oat-bread er whisky, which he 
enraptured thei by terming “his own country bread 
and drink.” 
Though there were no parties of military upon Raasay, 
i ants were well affected, it 
iarles'’s attendants to use the ut- 
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most caution. Wateln were established upon the tops 
fall the neighbouring heights, end no one of the party 
appeared ia publie exces r Ra 





isay, Who was, as al- 
ready mentioned, a clear man. Donald R 1y being sta- 
tioned upon Skye, to give intelligence in case of any an- 
noyance from that quarter, the Prince might have almost 
considered himself secure upon this wild and secluded 
island. Laying the wretchedness of his lodging out of 
the question, he might also be esteemed as by no means 
Young 


Raasay was in the midst of his own flocks, and had only 





in the worst possible predicament as to living. 


to use insidious means, to procure his royal highness, and 
the whole party, plenty of fresh provisions. 

The prince’s bed of state was here one made, in the 
primitive Highland fashion, of heather, with the stalks 
upright, and the bloom uppermost. He enjoyed long, 
but not unbroken slumbers; often starting, and giving 
unconscious expression to the feelings and imagery of his 


dreams. Malcolm MacLeod, who watched him on these 
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ian, and occasionally in English; though the inge- 





done in Skye, but to take leave of the two faithful |nious tourist could not help questioning Malcolm’s ability 
to distinguish at least two of these tongues. One of his 





(pressions in English was, “Oh God, poor Scotland!” 


military tyranny, by which, in consequence of 
iis unfortunate enterprise, a great part of the nation was 
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parently reluctant to quit the island. Nobody knew any 
thing about liim, and he was suspected to be a spy. 

One day, John MacKenzic came running down 
from the place where he had been watching, with the 
alarming intelligence that this mysterious individual 
was approaching the hut. ‘The three gentlemen who 
attended the prince, young Raasay, Murdoch Mac- 
Leod and Malcolm, immediately held a council of war 
upon the subject, the resnit of which was, that the man 
should be put to death without ceremony. ‘The mind of 
Charles shrunk with horror froma proposal, which, 
though involving no violation of humanity according to 
the ancient Highland code, seemed crucl in the extreme 
to a person who had been edueated in a climate where 
life was held in greater estimation. Assuming a grave, 
and even severe countenance, he said, “God forbid that 
we should take away a man’s life who may be innocent, 
while we can preserve our own.” The gentlemen, how- 
ever, persisted in their resolution, while he as strenuously 
continued to take the merciful side. In the midst of the 
debate, John MacKenzie the watchman, who sat at the 
door of the hut, said in Erse, “ {fe must be shot :—you 
are the king: but we are the parliament, and will do 
what we choose.” Charles, sceing his friends smile, 
asked what the man had said ; which being reported to 
him in English, he observed that he was a clever fellow, 
and, notwithstanding the perilous situation he was in, 
laughed loud and heartily. Fortunately, the unknown per- 
son walked past without perceiving that there were peo- 
ple in the hut. Malcolm MacLeod afterwards declared 
that had he stopped or come forward, they were resolved 
to despatch him ; that he would have done so himself, al- 
though the victim had been his own brother! Dougal 
Graham, indeed, reports that young Raasay had his pis- 
tol ready cocked for the purpose. 

After a residence of two days anda half upon the island 
of Raasay, informing his friends that he did not think it 
advisable ever to remain long in one place, and that he 
had hopes of finding a French ship at Skye, he desired 
to be conveyed back to that island. ‘The whole party ac- 
cordingly set sail, on the evening of the 3d of July, in 
the same open boat which had brought them over to 
Raasay. Before they had proceeded far, the wind began 
to blow hard, and to drive so inuch sea water into their 
vessel, that they begged to return, and wait a more 
favourable opportunity. But the prince insisted upon 
proceeding, in spite of every danger; exclaiming that 
Providence had not brought him through so many peril- 
ous chances to end his life in this simple manner at last. 
To encourage them, he sung a lively Erse song ; being 
now pretty well acquainted with that language. They 
continued their voyage, notwithstanding the water came 
into the boat in such quantities, as to require the utmost 
exertions of Malcolm to keep it from sinking then. Aiter 
a rough voyage of about fifteen miles, they landed safe, 
about eleven o’clock at night, at a place called Nichol- 
sou’s Great Rock near Scorobreeck in ‘Troternish, Isle of 
Skye. There being no convenient landing place, the 
party had to jump out into the surf, and haul the boat 
ashore ; Charles, who was already drenched to the skin, 
and encumbered with a large great coat, was the third 
man to fling hitnself into the sea for this purpose. 

After disembarking on this difficult and inhospitable 
coast, the only lodging which the party could find to so- 
lace them for all the fatigues and discomforts of their 
voyage, was a lonely cowhouse belonging to Mr. Nichol- 
son of Secorobreck, a mansion about two miles distant. 
Here, without either fre to dry them, or food wherewith 
to satisfy their hunger, they passed a most wretched night. 
In the morning, young Raasay was despatched to see 
Donald Rey, and procure intelligence ; and his younger 
brother was desired by the prince, with much carnest- 
ness, to take thie boat, and keep it ready at a place about 
seven miles off, till he himself should come up, as he in- 
tended it should carry him upon a business of great 
consequence, He also presented the young gentleman 
with a case contaming a silver spoon, knife and fork, 
which he desired him to keep till they next met. These 
orders were given in order to get rid of the two MacLeods ; 
whom, according to his constant custom during his wan- 
derings, he did not wish to apprise of his future motions, 
as he generally took cure to conceal the place whence he 
had come from all the people into whose hands he succes- 
sively intrusted himscl!. As soon as he was fairly left 
alone with Malcolm, he left the cottage, desiring that faith- 
ful retainer to follow him. 

When they walked about a mile, Maleolm made bold 
to ask his royal highness where he intended to go. 
“ Malcolm,” answered the prince, impressively, “1 com- 
mit myself entirely to you; carry me to MacKinnon’s 
bounds in Skye;” meaning that portion of the island 





which belonged to the Chief of MacKinnon, the only one 
of the three great proprietors of Skye who had been con- 
cerned in his late enterprise. Malcolm objected, that 
such a journey would be dangerous, on account of the 
soldiers who patroled the island; but Charles answered, 
that there was nothing now to be done without danger. 
“ You, Malcolm,” he continued, “ must now act the mas- 
ter, and I the man.” Accordingly, taking the bag which 
contained his linen, and strapping it over his shoulders; 
and having changed his vest, which was of scarlet tartan, 
with a gold twist button, for Malcolm’s, which was ofa 
plain ordinary tartan, he desired his faithfal companion 
to go in advance as a gentleman, while he trudged behind 
in the character of a humble gilly or servant. Malcolm 
acquiesced in the plan; and they set forward in this 
fashion towards MacKinnon’s country, which was dis- 
tant a long day's journey, and could only be reached 
from this point by traversing a very wild and moun- 
tainous tract. 

Malcolm, though himself an excellent pedestrian, as 
most of his countrymen then were, used afterwards to 
own that, in this long and painful journey, he found 


himself far excelled by Prince Charles, whose rapidity of 


motion was such, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
he could be restrained to his proper station in the rear. 
His royal highness informed Malcolm, that, trusting to 
his speed of foot, he felt little apprehension on tiie score 
of being chased by a party of English soldiers, provided 
he got out of musket-shot, though he owned he was not 
just so confident of escaping any of the Highland mili- 
tia who might fall in with him. Malcolm asked him 
what they should do, if surprised before getting to the 
proper distance. “ Fight, to be sure,” was the prince's 
reply. “I think,” rejoined Malcolm, “if there were no 
more than four of them, I would engage to manage two.” 
“And I,” added Charles, “ would engage to do for the 
other two.” 

In walking over the mountains, they kept as mucli as 
possible out of sight of houses; but they occasionally met 
a few country people wandering about. On these occa- 
sions, Charles took care to display the demeanour of a ser- 
vant; touching his bonnet when spoken to by his apparent 
master, and also when addressing him. Having asked 
Malcolm, if he thought he should be known in his present 
disguise, and Malcolm having replied he would, he said, 
“Then Ill blacken my face with powder.” “That,” 
said Malcolm, * would discover you at once.” “ Then,” 
suid he, “1 must be put into the greatest dishabille possi- 
ble.” He therefore put his wig into his pocket, tied a 
dirty napkin over his head, with his bonnet above it, tore 
the ruffles from his shirt, and took the buckles out of his 
shoes, making his friend fasten them with strings. Mal- 
colm, saying that he still thought he might be recognised, 
he remarked, that “he had so odd a face, that he believed 
no nan ever saw it but he would know it again.” Mal- 
coln’s own remark on the circumstance (inade in after 
life) went to the same effect, that “ nothing could disguise 
the majestic mien and carriage of the true prince.” 

The only nourishment which the two pedestrians had 
during their long walk, was derived from a bottle of bran- 
dy carried by Malcolm, with the assistance of the way- 
side springs. This source of comfort becoming exhausted 
before the end of their journey, all except a single glass, 
the prince insisted that his companion shou'd drink the 
same, protesting that he could better endure to want it. 
When he had fairly drained the bottle, Malcolm hid it in 
the ground, where he afterwards found, and resumed pos- 
session of it in quiet times. 

After a journey of more than thirty English miles, they 
arrived in the evening at Ellagol, near Kilmaree, in the 
country of MacKinnon, where they happened to meet two 
of that clan, who had been engaged in the insurrection. 
The men stared at the prince for a little, and, soon re- 
cognising him, fairly lifted up their hands and wept. 
Malcolm immediately put thom upon their guard, lest 
such an expression of sympathy, though honourable to 
them, should discover their prince to his enemies. He 
also swore them to secrecy upon his naked dirk, after the 
fashion of the Highlanders, and requested them to go 
away, without taking further notice of his royal highness. 
It is needless to say that they kept their word. 

Being now near MaecKinnon’s house, Malcolm asked 
the prince if he wished to see the Laird. Charles an- 
swered that, with the highest respect for the worth and 
fidelity of MacKinnon, he did not think him the person 
preciscly fitted for his present purpose; and he wished 
rather to be conducted to the house of some other gentle- 
man. Malcolm then determined that he should go to the 
house of his brother-in-law, Mr. John MacKinnon, and 
from thence be conveyed to the Mainland, where he 
wished to claim the assistance of MacDonald of Scot- 


house. ‘They accordingly proceeded to this house, which 
they reached at an early hour in the morning. 

Leaving Charles at a little distance, till he should re- 
connoitre the premises, Malcolm entered the house him. 
self, and saw his sister, who informed him that her hus. 
band had gone out, but was expected back every minute. 
He intended, he said, to spend a day or two in her house, 
provided there were no soldiers in the neighbourhood. She 
assured him he would be perfectly safe. ‘Then he inform. 
ed her that he had brought a brother-in-distress along with 
him, one Lewis Caw, the son of a surgeon in Crieff, whom 
he had engaged, from pity, as his servant, and who had 
unfortunately fallen sick during their journey. Mrs. 
MacKinnon, with all the hospitality of a Highlander, and 
all the benevolence of a woman, desired he might be in- 
stantly brought in and entertained. 

Charles being immediately introduced, the lady of the 
house could not help observing, as he entered, “ Poor man! 
I pity him. At the same time my heart warms to a man 
of his appearance.” She provided the two with a plenti- 
ful Highland breakfast, during which Charles sat at a re- 
spectful distance from the table with his bonnet off, par- 
taking only of the inferior articles. Maleolm, moved by 
the prince’s humility, requested him to draw near the 
table and eat along with him, as there was no company 
in the house. ‘But Charles answered, he knew better 
what became a servant; and it was only after an earnest 
entreaty, thai, making a profound bow, he at length per- 
mitted himself to take advantage of so kind an offer. 
When their meal was concluded, an old woman came in, 
with warm water, after the mode of ancient Highland 
hospitality, to wash Malcolm’s feet. When she had done, 
that gentleman desired her also to wash those of the poor 
man who attended him. She refused; saying with much 
warmth,'in the periphrastic language of the Gaél, “Though 
[ have washed your father’s son’s feet, why should I wash 
his father’s son’s feet?” This woman was only a servant, 
but, with true Highland pride, she considered it a degra- 
dation to perform a menial office to a person of her own 
rank. Malcolm, however, by working on her feelings of 
pity, at length prevailed upon her to undertake the office, 
as a matter of charity. Still, though complying, she felt 
a certain degree of indignation at the service, and could 
not help treating Charles’s legs a little more roughly than 
she had done those of her mistress’s brother. She indeed 
rubbed so hard, that his royal highness at last made a 
violent remonstrance on the subject. He had besmeared 
his legs a good way up, in a bog which he had the mis- 
fortune to fall into; and on the old woman scrubbing the 
soft skin above his knees, he could not refrain from an 
exclamation expressive of pain. “ Filthy fellow,” said 
the beldame, who, like Pistol eating his leek, had 
sworn and washed, -and washed and sworn, “it ill sets 
the like of you to take offence at any thing my father's 
daughter could do to you.” 

The two travellers afterwards went to sleep, while Mrs. 
Mackinnon took her station on the top of a neighbouring 
hill, to watch the approach of the least danger. Charles only 
slept two hours, but Malcolm having suffered more from 
fatigue, continued in bed a good while longer. On rising, 
he was astonished to find his indefatigable companion 
dandling and singing to Mrs. MacKinnon’s infant, with 
an appearance of as much cheerfulness and alacrity as if 
he had endured neither danger nor fatigue. The old wo- 
man sat near him, sullenly looking on. Malcolm could 
not help expressing his surprise at so extraordinary a 
sight, when the prince exclaimed with light gaiety, and 
half forgetting his assumed character, “ Who knows but 
this little fellow may be a captain in my service yet ?” 
“Or you rather an old sergeant in his company,” said 
the beldame, disgusted at once at the extravagant ambition 
implied by the “ filthy fellow’s” remark, and provoked at 
the slight promotion which it promised to her charge, for 
whom, like all other nurses, she of course thought no lot 
in life too good. 

Malcolm, now hearing that his brother-in-law was ap- 
proaching the house, went out to meet him, in order to 
sound his disposition in regard to Prince Charles. After 
the usual salutations, pointing to some ships of war 
which lay at a distance, he said, * What, MacKinnon, if 
the prince be on board one of those?” “God forbid,” 
was MacKinnon’s devout answer. Malcolm, then as- 
sured that he might be trusted, asked, “ What if he were 
here, John? Do you think he would be safe?” “ That 
he would,” answered MacKinnon; “ we should take care 
of him.” “Then, John,” said Malcolm, “he is in your 
house.” MacKinnon, in a transport, was for running in 
immediately and paying his obeisance; but Malcolm 
stopped him, till he should compose himself, and be tu- 
tored to preserve his royal highness’s incognito. When 





he was fairly instructed as to his behaviour, Malcolm 
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oO 
permitted him to enter; but no sooner had the warm- 
hearted Highlander set his eyes upon the unfortunate 
prince, than he burst into tears, and had to leave the 
room. 

During the course of the day, a consultation being held 
as to the best means of transporting Charles to the Main- 
land, it was agreed that John MacKinnon should go to 
his chief and hire a boat for that purpose. He was en- 
joined to conceal the fact of the prince's being in his 
house from that old gentleman, and to pretend that the 
boat was intended for the use of his brother-in-law alone. 
He went accordingly; but the force of clanship proved too 
much for his discretion; and he disclosed the secret. ‘The 
chief, delighted with the intelligence, at once got ready 
his own boat, and, with his lady, set out to pay his re- 
spects to the wanderer. On John returning to the house, 
and confessing what he had done, Charles telt somewhat 
uneasy, but resolved to make the best of the circum. 
stances. He went out and received the old chief; and 
the whole party then partook of an entertainment of cold 
meat and wine, which Lady MacKinnon laid in a neigh- 
bouring cave upon the shore. 


or distract the pursuit which would probably be made af- 
ter him. It was about cight o’clock at night, when the 


lying ready to sail. 


to his boat. 


required its good services. 


which he saw from the slenderness of the prince's purse 
could ill be spared; but Charles at length prevailed upon 
him to do so, asserting that he would not have need of it 
in the skulking life he was now leading, and at the same 
time expressing a confidence that he would get his own 
exchequer supplied on reaching the Mainland. ‘“ Mal- 
colm,” he then said, “ let us smoke a pipe together betore 
we part.” A light was instantly procured from the flint 
of Malcolm’s musket, and the two fond, though unequal 
companions, took a last parting smoke from “ the cutty.” 
When they had finished, Charles presented the stump 
which had done him so much good service, to Malcolm, 
as a sort of token of affectionate comradeship, desiring 
him to think of the giver whenever he should use it. 
Malcolm gratefully accepted the gift, which Charles 


ness.” 


veyed to London. 


Donald. 


some of his profession have been so remarkable, used to 
observe, that all the official courtiers served his majesty 
for selfish ends, except himself, who, for his part, had no 
other contract with the king than “ stark love and kind- 
The prince expressed himself an ardent admirer 
of the principle symbolised by the device, and declared 
he would endeavour to keep the box as long as he lived. 

Malcolm, being asked his opinion of the prince, as one 
who had seeh him in the extremes of both prosperous 
and adverse fortune, replied, that “he was the most cau- 
tious man he ever saw, not to be a coward, and the 
bravest, not to be rash.’ Amidst all the conflicting opi- 
nions regarding Charles’s courage, this is perhaps the 
most satisfactory and nearest the truth which has been 
uttered, and, granting it to have been appropriate to his 
royal highness, he must be acknowledged to have pos- 
sessed the character of a perfect soldier. 

About ten days after he had parted with the prince, 
Malcolm was apprehended, put aboard a ship, and con- 
Kingsburgh was also made prisoner, 
and conveyed first to Fort Augustus, and alterwards to 
Edinburgh Castle, where he lay a year and a day. The 

It was now determined that Charles should be conduct-|same party of soldiers (which had come to Skye in con- 
ed by the old laird and John MacKinnon to the Main-|sequence of information forced fromthe boatmen on their 
land, while Malcolm should remain in Skye, to uiterrupt/return to South Uist) captured the gallant Flora Mac- 
All these three persons, at a time when the 
Habeas Corpus Act of Scotland was not suspended, were 
party repaired to the water’s edge, where the boat was | detained a twelvemonth without trial, and then discharged 
At that moment, two English men | without being asked any questions; a violation of the 
of war hove in sight, apparently bearing towards them; | liberty of the subject which seems to have been passed 
and Malcolm, in high alarm, counselled the prince to de- | over unnoticed, in the terror with which the recent bloody 
lay his voyage till next morning, more especially as the | triumphs of government had inspired the people, or which 
wind was favourable to the enemy, which it would not be} was perhaps rather owing to the maxim then apparently 
Charles, however, would not listen to his|paramount in the public mind of England, that all the 
suggestions; urging, with enthusiastic vehemence, the|natives of Scotland lad forfeited their rights as British 
result of former good fortune, and that he felt confident | subjects, and were now slaves subjected to military law. 
the wind would change in his favour the moment that he}On being discharged from jail, Miss MacDonald was 
He then wrote a short note | provided with a post-chaise, to convey her back to Scot- 
to Murdoch MacLeod, apologising for his non-appearance | land, by a Jacobite lady of quality resident in London; 
at the place he had appointed, and informing him, that}and, being desired to choose a person who might accom- 
he had now got safe off the island at another place. He|pany her, named her fellow-sufferer, Malcolin. 
next took out his purse, and desired Malcolm’s acceptance | so,” Malcolm used afterwards to observe, triumphantly; 
of ten guineas, along with a silver stock-buckle. ‘he ge-|“ I went up to London to be hanged, and returned in a 
nerous Highlander positively refused to take the moncy, | braw post-chaise with Miss Flora Mac Donal 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


CHARLES’S WANDERINGS—MAINLAND. 





“The muir cock thit crows o'er the brow of Pea-Connal, 
He Kens o his bed in a sweet mossy liam 
The eagle that soars o'er the cliffs of Clanronald, 
Cnaw'd and unhanted, his eyrie can chain ; 
The solan ean sleep on his shelve of the shore, 
The cormorant roost on his rock of the sen; 
But, ol! there is ane whose hard fate I deplore, 
Nor house, ha , nor hame in the country has he. 
The conflict is past, and our name is no more: 
‘There's nought lett but sorrow for Scotland and me.” 
Flora MacDonald's Lament, 


Charles, after having spent upwards of two months in 


could the better spare that he had got a newer and more]the isles, was now returning to the Mainland, where 


commodious pipe at Mr. MacKinnon’s house. 


dangers as great awaited him. 


The country opposite 


After a tender and long-protracted adieu, the prince }Skye, upon which he intended to land, was that wild dis- 
went into the boat, which, with the chief and Mr. John|trict where he had first reared the standard of his enter- 
MacKinnon, immediately put out to sea, under the ma-| prise, and whose population was so entirely and so zeal- 


nagement of a few stout rowers. 


The affectionate Mal-|ously devoted to him. 


In every respect it was well 


colm sat down upon the side of a hill, partly to watch] calculated to afford him shelter, except that it was in a 
the proceedings of the two tenders, and partly that he|great measure laid waste, and that the soldiery had sub- 
might see his dearly beloved prince as long as distance | jected it to a peculiarly sharp system of surveillance. 
ind eye-sight would permit. He afterwards used to tell,] Hunted, however, as he had been, out of the Hebrides, 
with the true superstitious reverence ofa stickler for the|and relying upon the fidelity of the people, which he had 


‘us divinum, that, precisely as the prince predicted, he 


previously experienced on so many different occasions, 


iad not gone far out to sea, when the wind shifted in}he hesitated not to throw himself once more upon its 


such a manner as to part him effectually from the inimi-| protection. 


It eventually appeared that le could not 


cal vessels; a fact by which he acknowledged himself to} have adopted a wiser course. 


lave been convinced of the truth of what his royal high- 


This district, as already mentioned, is indented in a 


1ess had only said in sport, or by way of a gay bravado| remarkable manner by lochs or arms of the sea, which, 


—that Providence made a point of favouring him. 


stretching into the land from ten to twenty miles, form 


Malcolm returned home next day by the way of Kings-|a series of mountainous promontories, from five to ten 
argh; where he related the prince’s late adventures to] miles in length. For want of'a better illustration, it may 


t grateful and admiring audience. 


He had to inform | be compared to the fingers of the hand, stretched out and 


4zady Kingsburgh of one circumstance, which must have|separated. Let the reader place his hand in this manner 


riven her unqualified pleasure. 


During his travels with} on a table, and, imagining the spaces betwixt his fingers 


he prince, his royal highness had expressed a high sense|to represent the sea, while the digits themselves rise 
f the value of her ladyship’s present—the snutt-box al-}eminently up like the hills between, he will have a toler- 


eady mentioned. 


He had asked the meaning of the de-} ably good idea of the territory. Let him further conceive 


‘ice which adorned the lid, a pair of clasped hands, with | the space between his thumb and fore-finger to be Loch 
he words “ Rob Gib ;” which Malcolm explained as em-| Houru, that betwixt his fore and third finger to be Loch 
lematic of sincere friendship,and as alluding toa cireum-} Nevish, and that betwixt his mid and fourth to be Loch 
itance in which an ancestor of the prince was concerned.} Morer, and that betwixt the fourth and the fifth to be 
Yob Gib was the court-fool of Scotland in the reign of} Lochnanouagh, while the exterior of that digit represents 
James the Fifth, and, with that sarcastic wit for which} Loch Sheil; and he will be better able to understand the 





“ And 


nature of the dangerous circumstances in which Prince 
Charles was soon to be involved. 

After a rough night voyage of thirty miles, during 
which they passed and were hailed by a boat containing 
armed militia, but which could not stop to inspect their 
company on account of the storm, Charles landed safe, 
with the boat’s crew, about four in the morning of July 


Loch Nevish. Here the whole party slept three nights 
in the open fields. The old laird and one of the boatmen 
at length went in search of a cave for a lodging, and 
Charles, along with John MacKinnon and the other three 
men, took to the boat, and rowed up the Loch. In 
doubling a point, they had the misfortune to be espied 
and pursued by a boat’s party of militia. In the chase 
which ensued, Charles was mainly indebted for his pre- 
servation to the zeal of his honest friend, MacKinnon, 
who, by voice and example, so animated the rowers, that 
they speedily outstripped the enemy. When they had got 
to some distance, and escaped ebservation by doubling 
another point, the boat was put to shore, and Charles, with 
John and one other companion, nimbly ascended the hill, 
while the rest remained to treat with the pursuers in case 
of being followed to their landing-place. On arriving at 
the summit of the hill, they had the satisfaction to see the 
boat which occasioned the alarm, returning from its 
fruitless pursuit. 

The prince slept three hours on this eminence, and 
then returning to the boat, was rowed first across the 
loch toa little island near the seat of MacDonald of Scot- 
house, and afterwards back to Mallag, where he rejoined 
the old laird. ‘The whole party then set out for the seat 
of MacDonald of Morer, which was situated at the dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles across the promontory, be- 
twixt Loch Nevish »nd Loch Morer. This journcy, ac- 
cording to the familiar but not unapt illustration of the 
spread hand, was simply a movement across the termi- 
nating joint of the mid finger. Passing a shieling, in the 
course of the journey, and being espied by some people, 
the prince, appreiensive of recognition, desired John 
Mackinnon to fold his plaid for him in the correct High- 
land fashion, and throw it over his shoulder, with his 
knapsack upon it. ‘hen, tying a handkerchief about his 
head, and assuming a menial air, he declared himself 
once more a servant. At this shieling the party was re- 
freshed by a draught of milk from the hand of a grandson 
of MacDonald of Scothouse. Pursuing their journey, 
they came to another shicling, where they procured a 
guide to conduct them to Morer House, the object of 
their journey. On arriving there, the house was found 
to be burnt, and its master reduced to the necessity of 
living in a bothy or hut hard by. Nevertheless, Morer, 
who had been an officer in the prince’s army, received 
his guests with all the kindness of a loyal-hearted High- 
lander, and, when he had given them such entertainment 
as his situation would permit, conducted them to a cave, 
where they might be assured of conccalment. Here they 
slept ten hours, during which their kind landlord went in 
quest of young Clanranald, whom, however, he did not 
find. At his return, Charles expressed a resolution to 
part with the venerable Laird of MacKinnon, whose 
health and strength were inadequate to the fatigues of 
the journey, and to go with only John MacKinnon to 
Borodale, where he conceived himself sure of good en- 
tertainment. Morer having added his son, a boy, to the 
party, and provided a guide, Charles left the cave in the 
evening, crossed Loch Morer into Arasaig, and reached 
Borodale early in the morning. 

The reader must now conceive Charles to have crossed 
over another finger, and to be established, as it were, on 
the lower or south side of the external joint of the third 
from the thumb. He must also now suppose the roots of 
the fingers to be all closed up, and traversed by a line of 
soldiers, so as to complete the insulation of the promon- 
tories, and enclose the unhappy wanderer within a circle 
of danger, from which it seemed impossible that he should 
escape alive. In more plain language, intelligence of his 
arrival at Loch Nevish having by this time reached the 
royal army, and they being assured that he must be 
skulking upon one or other of the promontories parallel 
with that arm of the sea, they had drawn a strong and 
well appointed chain of posts betwixt the head of Loch 
Hourn and the head of Loch Shiel, certain of either cap. 
turing him in an attempt to pass through them, or driving 
him again back to sea, where he was equally liable to be 
taken up by the British cruisers. This chain consisted of 
single sentinels, planted within sight of each other. By 
day, these men were perpetually on the look-out for tra- 
vellers, none of whom were permitted to pass without ex- 
amination; and, by night, large fires being lighted at all 





the posts, they crossed continually from one to another, 


oth, at a place called Little Mallag, on the south side of 
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achieved. The sentinels, it will | 
other at the points exactly between the fires, each man} 
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so as to leave no piece of ground within a space of twen- 
ty miles for more than a few ininutes at a time unvisited, 
This eystem has an appearance of such cacessive vigil- 
ance, that, at first sight, wonder is excited how the 
prince should have been able to ball it. Yet it had one 
fuult; and by taking advantage of 2f, an cscape was 
12 observed, crossed cach 





roine forward to his comrade’s fire, and then returning 


to his own. O/ course, after passing cach other, then 
hacks were mutually turned towards each other, and the 


space between them for a cot tin time left u nobserved, 
Charles, om being brought to Borodale, found the mas- 
ter of that house residing, like Morer, in 2 bothy, nea 
the blackened ruins of his mansion. John Mackinnon, 
in handing the prince over to Borodale, said expressively, 


* 7 have done my duty, do you yours. 





the opportunity,” was Borodale’s answer, “and shall not 
fail to take care of’ his royal highness.” John then re- 
turned home, and was captured just as he Isnded at his 
own house in Skye. Peing nveyed to Rilvory, along 


with two of his rowers, who were taken with him, he 





was there cxainined, or rather required to disclose the 
place of the prince’s concealment. On fis refusing to 
do this, one of the men was seized, stripped rake d, tied 
to a tree, and scourged with a cat-o’-nine-taus, Oil the 


blood gushed out of both his sides, in order to make 
him confess; and MacKinnon himself was threatencd 
with similar treatment. Llowcever, he resisted all the 
erucl importunitics of his captors, who were at length 
obliged to send him on board a transport, which convey- 
ed him to London, where he remained in confinement 
till July 1747. 

From Borodale Charles despatched one of his host's 
sons for MacDonald of Glenaladale, a gentleman of the 
Clanranald sept, who had accompanied hia ia his expe- 
dition as the major of that regiment. Soon after, learn- 
ing that his aved frien d, the Laird of Maciinnon, lad 
been taken in his neighbourhood, he thought it nec 
sary to shift his quarters; und aecordin; 
} 








conducted him to a cave four miles to th 
which, being almost inaccessible, and known only to a 


ard 
ard, 


few persons in the country, seemed to proinise the _hiost 
effectual possible conecalment. He was accompanicd to 
this place by Boredale and his son Ronald, who had 
been a licutenant in Clanranald’s own company. 

Glenaladale, receiving the Prince’s letter from the 
hands of its youthful bearer, on the 20th of July, lost 
no time in obeying its behest. Borodale next day re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman of the district of Morer, 
his son-in-law, informing him that the fact of the prince’s 
concealment on his lands was beginning to be whispered 
ubout, and representing that, as it would evidently be 
dangerous for him to remain any longer where he was, 
the writer of the lettcr had prepared a more eligibk 
place of concealment in Morer, to which his royal high- 
ness ought immediatcly to repair. Ronald MacDonald 
was sent to reconnoitre this place, the prince resolving 
to remain where he was till assured by that young gen- 
tleman of its superiority to his present hiding-place. 
Next day, however, an alarm arising that a tender was 
hovering upon or approaching the coast, his royal high- 
ness thought proper to anticipate the report of his new 
quarter-master, by leaving the cave, and setting out to- 
wards Morer. Accoinpanied by Glenaladale, Borodale, 
and John, the younger son of the latter, he travelled till 
he came to a_place called Corricbeine Cabir, where he 
was met by Borodale’s son-in-law, who told him that 
Clanranald had come to a place not many miles off, in 
order to conduct his royal highness to a safe place, which 
he had prepared for that purpose. Charles was extremely 
anxious to throw himself upon the protection of this kind 
and faithful adherent; but the lateness of the evening, 
and his comparative proximity to the place prepared for 
him in Glen Morer, determined him to prefer that 
lodging forthe night. Accordingly, he proceeded on his 
original route, intending to effect a junction with Clan- 
ranald next day. 

Borodale, who had gone on before as an advanced 
guard, learning through the course of the night that 
General Campbell, with several men of war and a con- 
siderable body of troops, had anchored in Loch Nevish, 
while Captain Scot had brought another party into the 
lower part of Arisaig, waited upon the prince next mcra- 
ing (the 23d) with that alarming intelligence, which 
obliged him to decamp immediately, without attempting 
to join Clanranald. Reing now completely surrounded 
with his enemies, and thx y being aware that they had 
environed him, it was necessary that he should take the 
most cautious mensares. Leaving Boredale and another 


in be 


hind, and only accompanied by Glenaladale 








and other two MacDonalds, so that the party might be 
jas little conspicuous as possible, he set out early in the 
jforenoon, and by mid-day reached the top of a hill called 
| Scoorve ig, at the eastern eatremity of Arisaig, where he 
|stopped to take some refreshment, while one of his at- 


sjtendants (John MacDonald, brother to Glenaladale,) 


lwent to Glenfinnin for intelligence, and to appoint two 
iincn stationed there to join the prince that evening on 
|the top of a hill called Swerninck Corrichan, above 
\Locharkaig, in Lechicl’s ec untry. ‘fhe prince soon af- 
lterwards sect out, with his two remaining friends, and 
about two o’clock came to the top of a hill called Fruigh- 
vain. Here observing some men driving cattle, Glena- 
lad 


i 
{ 
i 


dale walked torward to cnquire the reasen, and soon 
fier returned with intelligence that they were his ten- 


ants fiving before the approach of a strong body of 





{| troops, who had come to the head of Locharkaig, to pre- 


vent the prince from escaping in that direction. It was 
of course impossible to pursue that route, and the wan- 
derers iminediately despatched a messenger to Glenfin- 
nin, which was only about a mile off, to recall Glenala- 
dale’s brether and the twe men who were to have gone 
to Locharkaig. CGlonaladale likewise sent a man to a 
neighbowing hill, for Donald Cameron of Glenpean, who 
had removed hither with his effects on the approach of 
the seldicrs, and, from his acquaintance with the country, 
promised to be an excellent guide. While they waited 

e return of these messencers, one of the tenants’ wives, 
pitying the condition of her landlord, caine up the hill 
with some new milk, for his refreshinent. ‘The prince, 
perceiving her approach, covered his head with a hand- 
kerchief, and assumed the appearance of a servant who 
had got a headach. ‘The day was excessively warm, 
and the milk, of ecurse, grateful to the palate of a way- 
worn traveller; but Glenaladale used afterwards to con- 
fuss, that he could as well have spared the officious kind- 
ness of the good woman. It was with some difficulty, 
inoreover, that he could get her dismissed without the 
pail im which she had brought the milk, so as to enable 
him with safety to give the prince a share more suitable 


to his real than his supposed rank. 














The messenger who had been sent to Glenfinnin soon 
after returned, without having found Glenaladale’s bro- 
ther or the two men, (they having run off towards the 
place where they expected to find the party,) but brought 
intclligenee that an hundred of the Argyle militia were 
approaching the very bill on which the prince was sta- 
tioned. On this alarming news, the terrified party dis- 
lodged without waiting for Glenpean, and sct forward on 
their perilous journey. About eleven at night, as they 
were passing through a kellow way between two hills, 
they observed a man coming down cone of the hills to- 
wards them; upon which Charles and young MacDon- 
ald stepped aside, while Glenaladale advanced to discover 
whether he was friend or foe. This person turned out 
to be the very man they were most anxious to sce, Do- 
nald Camercn of Glenpean, who had made all haste to 
overtake them after receiving their message. Glenala- 
dale immediately brought him to the prince, who had 
lodged one night in his house soon after the battle of 
Culloden, and to whom he now recounted all he knew 
regarding the position ef the king’s troops. Then as. 
suming the character of their guide, he set forward with 
them through a road so wild and rugged as to be almost 
impervious even in daylight. 











Travelling all night with untiring diligence, they ar- 
rived next morning (July 24th,) at the top of a hill in the 
Braes of Locharkaig called Mamnyn-Callum, from whence 
they could perceive their enemy’s camp, distant about 
aimile. Cameron knew that this hill had been searched 
the day before, and, therefore, conjecturing that it would 
not be again searched that day, counselled that they 
should take up their abode there till the evening, and en- 
deavour in the meantime to procure the refreshment of 
sleep. They reposed for two hours, after which the 
whole party except the prince got up to keep sentry. 
They had not been long awake when they were alarmed 
by the appearance of a man ata little distance. Came- 
ron, on account of his acquaintance with the country 
and its people, was selected to approach and accost this 
person, who, to the great joy of the whole party, turned 
out to be no other then Glenalidale’s brother. ‘This gen- 
tleman had no sooner discovered, on the preceding day, 
that the prince did not keep his appointment, than he be- 
gan to wander in a state of extreme alarm through the 
country, in search of cither of his royal highness, or of 
inteliigence regarding his fate. ‘Ihe same apprehensions 
which he had entertained regarding the party, they had 
entertained regarding him; and it was now with sensa- 
tions of the utmost pleasure that these unfortunate gen- 











tlemen mutually congratulated each other upon t 
ing which they had so little reason to expect. 

Charles remained, with his trusty little band, upcn the 
hill Mamnyn-Callum, all that day, without experiencing 
any disterbance from the soldiers. They set out about 
nine in the evening towards the south, and at one in the 
morning (July 25th,) came to Corrinangaul, on the con- 
fines of Knoidart and Locharkaig. Here Cameron hoped 
to fall in with, and procure provisions from, some of the 
people who had ficd before the face of the encroaching 
soldiery. The party had been but poorly fed during their 
harassing and perilous march, and they now possessed 
only a little butter and some oatmeal, which they could 
not prepare for went of fire. 

For two days the prince had now been skirting along 
the interior of that chain of sentries, which has been de. 
rcribed as extending from Lech Hourn to Leech Sheil. 
In his dreary and stealthy night journeys, he could dis. 
tinctly sce the fires which marked the posts of the enemy, 
and even hear the stated cries ef the sentinels, as they 
slowly crossed backwards and forwards. ‘These fires 
were placed at brief intervals, and every quarter of an 
hour, ® patroling party passed along to see that the sen- 
tinels were upon the alert. It seemed searcely possible 
that this forlorn little party should evade or break from 
a toil whose meshes were at once so strong and so close. 
ly set. Yet the want of provisions, and the fear of being 
soon inextricably environed, rendered it unavoidably ne- 
cessary that they should make the attempt, though it 
were only to anticipate their fate. 

This desperate enterprise being fixed for the suceced- 
ing night, Glenaladale and Glenpean ventured down to 
some shiclings, in search of provisions, while the prince 
and the other two MacDonalds remained upon the hill. 
The shiclings were found to have been abandoned, and 
the two commissaries returned without their errand. It 
was then judged safe to shift from their present situation 
to a secret place upon the brow of a hill, at the head of 
Lochnaigh, which was about a mile from the position of 
the troops, and where they might expect to spend the in- 
tervening day in greater security. Here they slept for 
some time. After awaking, Glenpean and Glenaladale’s 
brother were sent off to the hill above them, in quest of 
food, while Glenaladale and the younger MacDonald 
watched over the prince, who still remained asleep. ‘The 
commissaries did not return till the afternoon, when two 
small cheeses proved all that they had been able to pro. 
cure throughout the country. ‘This was very dry food; 
and, as they did not know when they might get more, 
they were obliged to use it very sparingly. ‘To increase 
the mortification of the unhappy prince, the commissa- 
ries reported that a troop of a hundred men were com- 
ing up the opposite side of the hill, in search of the fugi- 
tive country people, and that they possibly might light 
upon their place of concealment. 

Under these distressing circumstances, it was his royal 
highness’s wisest, or rather his only policy, to remain as 
closely concealed as possible. Notwithstanding, there- 
forc, that the soldiers searched very narrowly, and all 
round him, he kept perfectly close, with his company, 
till ciglit in the evening, when, the search being done, 
they set out at a quick pace towards the steep hill called 
Drumachosi. On reaching the top of this eminence, 
they discerned the fires of a camp directly in their front, 
which they thought they could searcely shun. Resolved, 
however, to make the attempt at all hazards, they ap- 
proached the dreaded object tll they could actually hear 
the soldiers talking to each other. ‘Then creeping up the 
next hill, they spied the fires of another camp, which 
also scemed to lie directly in their path. Here they at 
last determined to make the attempt. 

Cameron, at this juncture, with the true generosity of 
a Highlander, proposed to go forward himself, and, as it 
were, prove the possibility of escape, before permitting 
the prince to hazard his mere precicus person. “If I 
get safe through,” be remarked, “and also return safe, 
then you may venture with greater security, and I shall 
be all the better fitted to conduct you.” Be it remarked, 
he made this courageous proposal in the face of an omen 
which, though ridiculous enough, was perhaps sufficient 
to have unmanned a person who, with equal superstition, 
had not so noble or so exciting a cause to brace his 
nerves. He began to complain that his nose was itchy— 
a clear sign, he averred, that they had great dangers to 
go through. Charles, notwithstanding his perilous cir- 
cumstances, could not belp laughing at his fantastic 
alarm, though he must have been, at the same time, 
deeply impressed with admiration of the devotedness and 
real bravery of the Highlander. 

Glenpean having put the passage to the proof, and, to 
the great joy of the company, returned in safety, the 
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whole set forward, heed by him as guide. It was now 
about two o’clock in*the morning, and the brilliancy of 
the fires was beginning to fade before the advancing 
lights of day. Betwixt the two posts which they in- 
tended to cross, there was a smal! mountain-stream, 
whoseWinter torrents had, in the course of ages, worn u 
deep channel among the rocks. Up this deep and nar- 
row defile, at the moment when the sentinels were re- 
turning to the fires, and had their backs turned towards 
the place, the party crept, upon all fours, with the stealthy 
caution and quiet of a party of Indian savages. A few 
minutes sufficed to carry them to a place where they 
were completely screened from the observation of the 
enemy. 

Having thus escaped from one of the greatest dangers 
which had yet environed him, Charles, whose spirits al- 
ways displayed the elasticity characteristic of his couu- 
try, gaily addressed Glenpean with an enquiry after the 
welfare of his nose. The good gentleman confessed it 
was a great deal better since they had pussed the sen- 
tries, but that it was still “a wee yeuky.” ‘The prince 
accepted the reservation as a hint that Uicy were not yet 
altogether out of danger. 

Atter walking about two miles, they came to a place 
on the Glenelg side of the head of Loch Hourn, where, 
finding what they considered a well-concealed spot, they 
called a halt and partook of some refreshments. As al- 
ready mentioned, the commissariat was in a truly misc- 
rable state. Animal spirits, however, compensated every 
privation to Charles. Cutting a slice of cheese, which 
he covered with oatmeal, and seasoning that dry fire 
with a drink from the neighbouring spring, he content- 
ediy stretched the form apon the cold ground, whose 
home, in the words of the old sone, “should have been a 
palace.” He passed the whole of the succeeding day in 
this place, without any improvement in his food. 

It was now resolved, as the West Highlands had be- 
come so unsafe a place of residence, to repair northwards 
to a portion of the Mackenzies’ country, which, on ac- 
count of the loyalty of the inhabitants, had not been sub- 
jected to a military police. ‘They decamped for this pur- 
pose about eight o’clock at night, when, to their indis- 
cribable alarm, they discovered that they had spent the 
day within cannon-shot of two of the enemy's posts, aad 
that at this moment a company of soldiers were employ- 
ed in their immediate neighbourhood in driving sowie 
sheep into a hut for slaughter. This, however, only 
hastened their march; and about three o’clock in the 
morning (July 27th,) they reached Glenshiel, a wild vale 
in the estate of the Earl of Seaforth. ‘The little provi- 
sion they had had, being now entirely exhausted, Giena- 
ladale and Lieutenant MacDonald (Borodale’s son,) were 
sent out upon the commissariat department, while Charles 
‘emained behind, with Cameron and the elder Licuten- 
wnt MacDonald, Glenaladale’s brother. While Glenale- 
lale was enquiring among some country people about a 

‘aide to conduct them to Pollew, where he learned that 
yme French vessels had lately been seen, a Gleagary 
yan came running up, having been chased by soldiers 
it of his own country, where they had killed his fathe: 
ve day before. Glenaladale knew this man at first sight, 
ad being aware that he had served in the prince’s ariny, 
ad was a man of honour, resolved to keep him in re- 
seve as a guide to Glengary’s country, in case he should 
tof succeed in his present quest. Having then furnish- 
el himself with some provisions, he returned to the 
prince; and as soon as they had refreshed themselves, 
the whole party retired to a secure place on the face of) 
a adjacent hill, in order to sleep. Getting up about 
fur in the afternoon, they dismissed their faithful guide, 
Gmeron, who could no longer be of any service. Sson 
aier, Glenaladale, observing the Glengary fugitive pass- 
iy in his way back to his own country, slipped out of 
hs den, and, without disclosing his purpose, used argu- 
ments with the man to induce him to remain in a by 
pace till such times as he could be sure of a guide to 
Pllew. He then returned to the prince, who approved 
o! his precaution. About seven o’clock, the man whom 
lv had employed to-procure a guide to Pollew, brought 
intelligence, that the only French vessel which had been 
there was gone, and that a guide could not have been 
pocured, even though that had not been the case. Gle- 
niladale immediately dismissed the messenger, and 
bought this intelligence to the prince, whose course it 
ws now resolved to change in the way proposed. Ac- 
cordingly, the Glengary man being introduced to his 
royal highness, and having undertaken the high office, 
the whole party set out late at night towards the south, 
designing to form a junction, if possible, with Lochiel 
and some other chicfs, who, it was understood, still re- 
mained secure even in the vicinity of the enemy’s forts. 


Charles experienced at this juncture one of thoce pro- 
vidential deliverances, which induced so many of hi 
adherents to believe that his life was under the ime- 
diate and constant care of Heaven, and which may ut least 
be allowed to render the narrative of his wanderings one 
of the most remarkable ever penned. Before proceeding 
very far on this night’s journey, Glenaladale, clapping 
his hand upor his side, declared he had lost his purse. 
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As this contained forty guineas, which the prince had 
confided to him for the purchase of provisions, and which 
was the sole stock of the company, Glenaladale was ex- 
tremely perplexed at the loss, and proposed to return to 
the place trom whence they had just set out, in order t 
to search for it. Charles opposed this measure, and used 


many entreaties to prevent it; but Glenaladale lusisted 
upon the necessity of recovering a commodity so 1 
pensable to them, and accordingly went back along with 
the younger licutena 
dale’s brother and the guide, remained behind to aw 


their return. While Glenuladule was absent, Char! 


t, wuile the prince, witli Glena 





spied an officer and two private soldiers advancing unde: 
wins along the path wiich they had just leit. ‘ 

bling with joy at so signal a deliverance, he and his 
triends retired behind a rock, where they cot 
motions of the soldiers, without being seen by 
The men passed by, unconscious of the prize whi 
so nearly fallen into their hands. Though rejoicing in 
their own preservation, Charles and his two companions 
remuincd in a state of great anxicty for the safety of 
Glenaladale and his companion, who might chance to 
meet the enemy In their turn. On coming to their Inst 
resting place, these two gentlemen found the purse, but, 








upon opening it, discovered, to their mortification, that 
the gold was gone. “ Reflecting,” continues Glenalada!e’s 
Journal, “that it might have been taken away by a hitth 
boy whom their landlord had sent with a present of mills 
to Glenaladaie, and whom they had left at the plac 
where the purse was forgetiemy they went back a iil 
farther to their landlord’s. house, whose name was 
Gilchrist MacKath, and through his means got the boy 
to restore all back, which he did toa trifle.” Fortunately, 
in returning to the prinee, they took a different route, 
and thus escaped the little party of soldiers, who must 
otherwise have inct them. Whenthe company was thus 
once more reunited in safety, they could not help re- 
turning thanks to Providence, which had first provided 
them with a good guide, and then ordered an accident 
which saved all their lives. Charles was now so tho- 
roughly impressed with a belief of his immunity from 
danger, that he said he believed he “ should not be taken 
though he had a mind to it.” 

‘Tiney travelled all the remainder of the night, till they 
came toa hill side above Strathcluainie, where, choosing 
a secret place, they rested till three o'clock in the suc- 
ceeding afternoon, (July 28.) Then setting out again, 
they had not walked above a mile along the hill side, till 
their feelings were agonised by hearing several shots 
fired on the top of the hill, which they rightly judge d to 
be occasioned by the soldiers chasing and murdering the 
poor people who had fled thither with their cattle! "They 
now steered their course northward, and late at night 
reached the top of a high hill betwixt the Bracs ot 
Glenmorriston and Stratiglass, where they lodged all 
night, the prince reposing 11 an open cave, so narrow as 
not to permit him to stretch himself ‘This was one of 
the most uncomfortable nights Charles had ever spent. 
The rain had fallen heavily and incessantly, during the 
whole of the preceding day, and he was of course wet to 
the skin. There was no possibility ofa fire to dry him. 
Without food, and deprived of sleep by the narrowness 
and hardness of his bed, the only comfort he could obtain 
was the miscrable one of smoking a pipe. ‘I'hus was the 
man, whose birth, according to the general laws of na- 
tions, entitled him to the possession of a throne and a 
palace—who, indeed, according to the fendal system, 
upon which the country was originally constituted, had 
just as unalienable a right to its sovercignty as any 
landed proprietor within its bounds had to his peculiar 
inheritance—reduced to be, in all probability, the most 
wretched and destitute person who that night rested 
within the fcur seas of Britain. 

Charles next morning reached the retreat which had 
been pointed out to him upon the hill of Corambiam, 
after having been for eight and forty hours without food. 
Seven men occupied this place, being neither more 
nor less than robbers. They had no house or hut to re- 
side in, but sheltered themselves in a rocky cave upon 
the side ofa hill, from whence they sallied occas 
to provide themselves with necessaries, Such men as 
these were common at that time in the Highlands, and 
for some years afterwards, being generally persons who 
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had been proscribed for their concern in the insurrection, 

and who had therefore no other means of livelihood than by 

depredation. It affurds a lively proof of the desperation of 

Charles’s circumstances, that he should have been com. 
W 4 ’ 


petled to trust his live to men of such disorderly habits. 





On approaching their den, G] » and the guide 
went forward, leaving Charles and the other two Mac. 
Six oat of the scven men were present, and 
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sheep that day, were just sitting down 
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to dinner. Glenaladale said lie was glad to see them so 













well provided, and th y gave him a hearty welcome to 
share in their good cheer. Clenuladale said he had a 
iriend with him, for whom he task the same favour. 
They enquired who this fri was, and he answered 
that it was his chic young Clanranald. Nobody, they 
ald, could be more welcome t in than young Clan- 
ranald, } whoin they were wii to purch se food at 
the point of theiy swords. Glensaladale, assured of thei 
fidelity, then went back for Charles, who immediately 
drew near. No sooncr did they sce the unfortunate 
prince, thaa they recognised hia under his disguise, and 
full down on their knees to do him homage. On being 
introduced to their cave, he lost no time in satisfying 
fils auoger, Which had by this tline become ulinost in- 


tolerable. 

Phe condition in which Charles was at this period, 
ia8 been commemorated by My. Home, from the report 
of Haugh Chisholin, one of the robbers, who was in Edin- 

yrart - ! 2 x . . 
burgh a good many years afterwards. Upon his head 
he had a wretched yellow wig anda bonnet. His neck 
lhandkerchich His coat 






was cinctured by a 

wits of coar red cloth; his vest of Stirling 
turtan, much rn. A belted plaid was his best gar- 
mer fe lied tartan hose, and Highland brogues tied 
W thongs, so much worn that they would searecly 





stick upon his fect. His shirt, and he had not another, was 
of the colour of satiron. His good landlords soon pro- 
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vided him with a change of attive. Learning that a de- 
tachunent of the hing’s trooy commanded by Lord 
Creoree Sackville, was ordered trom Fort Augustus to 
Sivathvluss, and Knowing that they niust pass at no great 
distance from thetr habituation, t ey lny in wait for it, at 


4} | 


1 part of the road suitable for their purpose, permitted 


, arr , , 
i ' —_ oo f ] ' 
ue soil to pass and vet ont of sight, and then, at- 





rihe servants with the bage ,s8rzed some port. 


inanteaus, In which they found every thing which the 





prince required. 

Charles remained in his cave three days, when they 
\ugust 2d,) to remove to another about 
He remained altogether about three 
weeks in the « mpany of these men, during which they 
made several movements, but none of material import- 
ance. ‘They sometimes went to Fort Augustus, which 
Was never many iiles from their place of residence, and, 


thought 








procuring what intelligence they could among the in- 
habitants, occasionally brought the newspapers of’ the 
day for Ch perusal. About this thine a cireum- 
stance occurred which tended to slieken the search 


) 
which had hitherto been made for his royal highness. A 
young gentleman of Edinburgh, by name Roderick 
Mackenzie, who had been engaged in the prince’s ser- 
vice, Was skulking in the Praes of Glenmorriston, when 
he was surprised by a party of soldiers. Being a tall 
gentecl youth, and somewhat resembling the prince in 
teatures, he might have passed for that personage with 
people not accustomed to see them together. He en- 
deavoured to make his escape; but, being defeated in the 
attempt, he assumed a noble and undaunted air, and 
met his fate with the exclamation, “ You have killed 
your prince!” ‘The soldiers, overjoyed at their good 
fortune, and convinced that this was the object of their 
search, cut off his head, and brought it to Fort Augustus. 
icing there shown to various persons who had scen 
Charles, it was universally aflirmed to be the head for 
which so much money had been offered. The Duke of 
Cumberland is said to have then set off to London, with 
the ghastly but valuable object stowed in his chaise ; 
certain that he had at length accomplished the great 
object of his campaign, and extinguished for ever the 
most formidable rival of his family. It was not till he 
reached London, that the head was proved to be suppo- 
sititious. By that time, many of the troops had been 
withdrawn from the Highlands, and Charles was in a 
great measure safe trom those that remained. 

On the 18th of August, Charles despatched Peter Grant, 
the mostactive of his seven attendants, from Glenmorriston 
where he then was, to Lochaber, with a message to any 
of the gentlemen of the name of Cameron whom he 
might meet, informing them that he wished to pnt hinself 
under their protection. Grant went to Lochaber, and 
found Cameron of Clunes, who agreed to meet his royal 
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highness on a particular day at a place near the head of 
Giencoich, where he had a little hut in a secret place for 
his own security. Charles set out with all his attend- 
wuts, in number amounting to ten, om a very storiny 
night, and travelling along the tops of the mountains, 
reached Drumnadial, a high mountain on the side ot 
Loch Lechie which commands ani extensive view of the 
country. ‘There they rested all day, and Grant was de- 
xpatehed again, to sce if Clunes had come to the place 
appointed, Charles and his attendants remained upon 
the hill, and as they had no provisions, and durst not stir 
to search for any, they were in great distress for want 
of food. Grant at leneth returned, with intelligence that 
Clunes not baying found Charles at the tine appointed, 
had gone away. In his return he had shot a buck, and 
secured it la i concealed place, At night they all set 
out for the place where the buck lay hid, and made a 
delicious meal of it, without bread or salt. Next morn- 
ing, having despatched another messenger to search for 
Clunes, that gentleman came with his three sons. ‘The 
faithful robbers then committed his royal highness to the 
care of his new protectors, and took their leave ot him, 
all except Hugh Chisholm and Peter Grant, who re- 
ywinined with him some time longer, 

Charles wes now informed by Clunes, that all the 
ferries of the rivers and lakes were so strictly guarded, 
that it was imposs ble for lim at present to re ach the 





countries of Rannoch and Badenoch, where Lochiel and 
Cluny were: and that it was absolutely necessary he 
should remain where he was, till the vigilance of the 
guards abated. Clanes had a hut in a wood hard by, 
at the bottoin of Locharkaig, to which he conducted the 
prince. Charles and Clanes skulked securely about this 
place for several days. When the weather was rough, 
and there were no tro ps apparent in tha neighbourhood, 
they lodged in the hut; when otherwise, they remained 
upon the hill. 

About this period, Lochicl and Cluny, who had hitherto 


remained concealed in the country south of the Chain, 


judging that the prince mast be north of that tract of 


country, despatched ViacDeonald of Lochgary and Dr. 


Cameron (Lochiel’s brothe to learn what they could 


concerning him, ‘Vhiese messengers, well wequainted with 
the passes, made their way in satety to the north of the 
Jakes, and very soon met Clunes, who told them he 


would conduct them to the object of their search. 

Charles was at this moment sleeping on the hill, with 
one of Clunes’s sons, while Peter Grant held wateh. 
Grant happened to nod upon his post, and did not per- 
ecive the approaching party tul they were very near. 
(le instantly flew to awa! The party 
had a formidable appearance; for, besides Clunes, 
Lochgary, and Dr, Cameron, there were two servants ; 
and at a little distance they looked ke armed militia. 
Grant and young Cameron counselled an immediate 
flight to the top of the hill in the tace of the enemy; but 
Charles resolved rather to keep close behind the loose 
stones amidst which they were skulking, and to fight 
the enemy in ambuseade. He represented that, in case 
of a flight, the militia would soon get within gun shot, 
and bring them down without resistance. “1 ama good 
marksman,” he said, “and can charge quick. 1 am 
thereture sure to do some exccution,”” With Grant's 
assistance, he thought he might reduce the enemy to a 
level in point of numbers before coming to close quarters. 
Then he took out a brace of pistols which he had not 
previously shown, and expressed a hope to make these 
serviceable in the close struggic. Every thing con- 
sidered, he hoped that they would repulse the advancing 
party, or at least die like brave men with arms in their 
hands. Grant acceded toa resolution so much in unison 
with his own dauntless spirit, and they had presented 
their muskets along the stones, and were alinost on the 
point of firing, when fortunately the peculiar form of 
Clunes was distinguished in the party, which assured 
them they had nothing to fear. 

Joy immediately took the place of desperation, and 
Charles could not help returning thanks to Heaven for 
having prevented him from destroying so many dear 
friends, I1is satisfaction was increased by receiving a 
inessage from his beloved friend Lochiel, for whose re- 
covery, of which the doctor informed him, he thrice 
audibly thanked the Deity. At this period he has been 
described as wearing a shirt extremely soiled, an old 
black tartan coat, a plaid, and a philabeg. He was 
barefooted, and hada long beard. In his hand he earried 
a musket, and he had a dirk and pistol by his side. Not- 
withstanding the fatigues he had gone through, and 
though he had not enjoyed the luxury of a bed for several 
months, but had slept continuaily in the open air, he was 
both healthy and cheerful. lis attendants had killed a 


aken the slec pers. 





cow the day before, and were preparing a portion of it 
when Dr. Cameron approached. At dinner he ate very 
heartily of this fare, and enjoyed himself over the novel 
luxury of some bread, which had been procured for his 
use from Fort Augustus. 

Charles now expressed a wish to cross the Chain and 
join Lochicl ; but this measure was considered preima- 
ture by his attendants, on account of a statement having 
recently appeared in the newspapers, that he had gone 
over Corryarrack with Lochiel and thirty men, which 
would undoubtedly occasion a vigilant scarch in those 
parts. He was advised to remain where he was, as in 
ull probability the attention of the troops would be with- 
drawn from the north of the Chain, while it was directed 
with proportionate closeness to the south. In the mean 
time, Dr. Cameron ventured into Lochaber to procure 
intelligence, and Lochgary posted himself upon the 
isthmus, betwixt the east end of Loch Lochy and the 
west end of Loch Linnhe, to watch the motions of the 
troops. ‘The prince, at the same time, despatched his 
faithful attendant Glenaladale, who had shared every 
privation with him for a month past, to await the arrival 
of the French vessels which he now expected at Loch- 
vanaah in Arisaig, and to apprise him of that event 
whenever it should take place. 

A few days after this dispersion of his friends, while 
Charles was sleeping upon the mountain side, with his 
few remaining attendants, he was roused at eight o’clock 
in the morning by a child, who exclaimed she saw a 
body of red coals. Looking down into the vale, the 
prince accordingly saw a troop of soldicrs demolishing 
the hut, and searching the adjacent woods. This oc- 
curred in consequence of information which had been 
communicated to Fort Augustus. ‘The party, in great 
alarm, ascended the face of the mountain, along the deep 
channel of a winter torrent, which prevented them from 
being seen. ‘They then travelled to another hill called 
Mullantagart, which ag prodigiously steep, high, and 
craggy. On the top of that eminence they remained all 
day without a morsel of food. In the evening, one of} 
Clunes’s sons caine, and told them that his father would 
meet them at a certain place ig the hills somewhat dis- 
tunt, with provisions. Charles set out for this spet, 
which was only to be reached by the most inaccessible 
paths. ‘Toiling along amongst rocks and stumps of 
trees, Which tore their clothes and limbs, they at length 
proposed to halt and rest all night. But Charles, though 
the most exhausted of all the party, insisted upon keep- 
ing their appointment with Clunes. Atter proceeding 
some way farther, Charles had to acknowledge himselt 
utterly incapable of further exertion ; when the gencrous 
Highlanders took hold of his arms and supported him 
along, though themselves tottering under the influence 
of this unparalleled fatigue. Almost perishing with 
hunger, and sinking under the dreadful exertions of the 
night, they at last reached their destination ; where, to 
their great relief, they found Clunes and bis son, with a 
cow which they had killed and partly dressed. Here 
they remained tor a few days, till Lochgary and Dr. 
Cameron arrived with the welcome intelligence, that the 
passes were not now so strictly guarded, and that he 
night safely venture at least a stage nearer to Lochiel. 

The prince now crossed Locharkaig, and was con- 
ducted to a fastness in the firwood of Auchnacary, be- 
longing to Lochiel. Here he received a message from 
that chieftain and MacPherson of Cluny, informing him 
that they were in Badenoch, and that the latter gentle- 
man would meet him on a certain day at the place where 
he was, in order to conduct him to their habitation, 
which they judged the safest place for him. Impatient 
to see these dear friends, he resolved not to wait for 
Cluny’s coming, but to set out with such guides as he 
had, Accordingly, he decamped on the 28th of August, 
and, travelling all night, came next day to a place called 
Corineuir. He crossed the Chain or great Glen of 
Albyn in safety, and joined Lochiel at a place called 
Mallanauir, in that part of Badenoch which adjoins to 
the Braes of Rannoch. 

Lochicl had resided in this part of the country for 
several montis, accompanied by Cluny, the proprietor 
of the ground, and Dr. Stuart Thriepland, a gentleman 
of Perthshire, By this time he was almost recovered 
from the wounds received in his ankles at the battle of 
Culloden, but was still unable to walk without assistance. 
When Charles came to see him, he was residing in a 
miserable little hut, with MacPherson of Breakachic, 
Allan Cameron, his principal servant, and two servants 
of Cluny. On seeing the prince approach with his party 
of four persons under arms, he had nearly fallen into the 
same mistake which Charles and Peter Grant had lately 


of whom he knew there was a t stationed 0} ‘our 
or five miles off. Under that a hension, he had pre. 
pared his firearms, of which he possessed a considerable 
quantity, and was on the point of firing off a volley, 
when he recognised some of the persons composing’ the 
dreaded little band. On perceiving that the primce was 
among the number, he hobbled out as fast as he Could to 
grect and welcome him. The meeting of these two 
friends is said to have been extremely affecting—so 
much did they love and admire each other, and so glad 
were they mutually to meet, after having been so long 
parted, Lochiel attempted to kneel before his beloved 
prince; but Charles, touching him on the shoulder, ex. 
claimed, “Oh no, my dear Lochiel; we do not know 
who inay be looking at us from yonder hills ; and, if they 
see any such motions, they will immediately conclude 
that Iam here.’ Lochicl then conducted him into the 
hut, where he found a better larder than he had had any 
experience of ever since the battle of Culloden. There 
was plenty of mutton, an anker of whiskey containing 
twenty Scots pints, some good beef sausages made the 
year before, plenty of butter and cheese, and a large well 
cured bacon ham. ‘The first thing he called for was a 
dram, which he drank to the health of all present. Some 
minced collops were then dressed for him with butter, in 
a large sauce pan which Lochiel and Cluny always 
carried about with them, and which was the only fire 
vessel they had. “ Now, gentlemen, | live like a prince,” 
cried Charles, as he devoured the collops out of the pan 
with a silver spoon. He seemed quite elevated with the 
pleasures of the day—with meeting Lochiel, and finding 
food so superior to any he had lately eaten. 

Two days after, Cluny, having gone to Auchnacary 
and found his royal highness gone, returned to Malla- 
nauir. Upon his entering the hut, he would have kneel- 
ed to Charles; but the prince prevented him, by taking 
him in his armsand kissing him. “I am sorry, Cluny,” 
he said, “ you and your regiment were not at the battle 
of Culloden; Tdid not hear till lately that you were so 
near us that day.” 

The day after Cluny arrived, thinking it time to re- 
move from Mallanauir, be conducted the prince and his 
attendants to a little shieling termed Uiskchibra, which, 
though dreadfully smoky and uncomfortable, was more 
eligible in other respects as a place of concealment. 
Charles expressed no ill-humour at the desagremens of 
this miserable abode, in which they remained two days 
and nights, They then removed to a habitation the 
most remarkable in which Charles had yet been—a cu- 
rious half aerial house called the Cage, situated in the 
wild recesses of the great mountain of Benalder, and 
which seemed to promise the most effectual protection 
that could be desired. 

Cluny’s own description of “ the Cage” has fortunate- 
ly been preserved. “It was situated in the face of a 
very rough, high, and rocky mountain called Letterni- 
lichk, a part of Benalder, full of great stones and crevi- 
ces, and some scattered wood interspersed. ‘I'he house 
was within a small thick bush of wood. There were 
first some rows of trees laid down, in orde. to level a 
floor for the habitation ; and as the place was stcep, this 
raised the lower side to an equal height with the other; 
and these trees, in the way of joists or planks, were 
levelled with earth and gravel. There were betwixt the 
trees, growing naturally on their own routs, some siakes 
fixed in the earth, which, with the trees, were interwo- 
ven with ropes, made ef heath and birch twigs, up tothe 
top of the Cage, it being of a round or oval shape ; and 
the whole thatched or covered over with fog (moss.) 
This whole fabric hung, as it were, by a large tree, 
which inclined from the one end, ail along the roof, to 
the other, and which gave it the name of the Cage. 
By chance there happened to be two stones at a small 
distance from one another, in the side next the preci- 
price, resembling the pillars of a chimney, where the 
fire was placed. The sinoke had its vent out here, 
all along the face of the reck, which was so much of 
the same colour, that one could discover no difference 
in the clearest day. The Cage was no larger than to 
contain six or seven persons; four of whom were fre- 
quently employed playing at cards, one idle looking on, 
one baking, and the other firing bread and cooking.” 

Charles resided in this romantic retreat from the 2d 
till the 13th of September ; and it was destined to be his 
last place of concealment in Scotland. Two French 
vessels, despatched on purpose tu bring him off, early 
this month anchored in Lochnanuagh ; and Glenaladale, 
according to appointment, set off for the place where he 
had left the prince, to inform him of tie joyful event. 
The good gentleman found Charles away, nor was 











escaped so narrowly—he took them for a party of militia, 


Clunes at hand to give him notice of his new place of 
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retreat. Fortunately, as he was wandering about, a 
poor woman accidentally met him, and gave him a di- 
rection to Clunes’s place of concealinent. On finding 
that gentleman, a message was instantly despatched to 
Benalder; and Glenaladale then returned to Lochna- 
naugh, to inform the ships’ crews that Charles would 
be with them as soon ag possible. 

Charles, on receiving this delightful intelligence, im- 
mediately left the Cage, with Lochiel, Lochgary, John 
Roy Stuart, and several other friends ; and, travelling 
only by night, reached Moidart upon the 19th. As care 
had been taken to inform as many brethern in distress 
us were within reach, of the opportunity of escape which 
now presented itself, a considerable company soon as- 
sembled upon the shore opposite to the vessels. Charles 
was destined, like the hare which returns after a hard 
chase to the original form from which it set out, to 
leave Scotland, where he had undergone so long and so 
deadly a chase, precisely at the point where he had first 
set his foot upon its territory. Under what different 
auspices did he first see the wild hills around Lochna- 
nuagh fourteen months before! He was then in the 
hey-day of hope—a kingdom lying open before him 
ready to be reaped by his sword—friends thronging 
around him with hopes as high as his own—and the 
country, by its tranquillity, apparently inviting him to 
proceed. Now, ragged and forlorn—his person shattered 
by the inclemencies of nature, and his mind agonised 
by the dejection of his fortunes—he stood amidst a troop 
of half-starved and half-naked fugitives, of whose mis- 
fortunes he was in one sense the cause—the country all 
round him teeming to his alarmed imagination with 
fiends thirsting for his life—and every thing seeming to 
inform him that the brilliant hopes he had so long en- 
tertained were now for ever extinguished. With a judi- 
cious affectation of resolution, he proclaimed to the 
friends whom he left, that he would soon be back from 
France, with a force which should set his pretensions 
at rest; he also hoped to fight yet one other glorious 
battle by the side of his brave Highlanders, and then to 
reward them for the valour, the fidelity, and the kind- 
ness, which they had so devotedly displayed in his be- 
half. But the wretchedness of his present appearance 
was strangely inconsistent with the magnificence of his 
professed hopes. ‘The many noble spirits who had al- 
ready perished in his behalf, and the unutterable misery 
which his enterprise had occasioned to a wide tract 
of country, returned to his remembrance, and, look- 
ing round him, he saw the tear starting into many 
a brave man’s eye, as it cast a farewell look back upon 
the country which it was never again to behold. To 
have maintained a show of resolution, under circum- 
stances so affecting, was impossible. He had drawn his 
sword in the energy of his harangue ; but he now sheath- 
ed it, with a force which spoke his agitated feelings ; 
he gazed a minute in silent agony, and finally burst 
into a flood of tears. Upwards of an hundred unfortu- 
nate gentlemen accompanied him on board; when the 
anchor being immediately raised, and the sails set, the 
last of the Stuarts was quickly borne away from the 
country of his fathers. 

Thus did Charles end a series of adventures, such as 
few princes had ever encountered before him. His ca- 
reer was distinguished at first by extravagant daring and 
miraculous success. ‘The sun of his fortune afterwards 
declined amidst a shower of blood. ‘Then, a proscribed 
fugitive, with a price set upon his head, he spent five 
months in a state of perpetual alarm, enduring fatigues, 
hunger, and exposure to the elements, enough to have 
killed most men. ‘The dangers which he escaped dur- 
ing that period were manifold. His preservation is in a 
great measure to be ascribed to his own sagacity and 
fortitude; but it could never have been achieved without 
the concurrence of the generous people amongst whom 
he was cast. The constancy displayed by the High- 
landers on this occasion was beyond all praise. ‘They 
showed that a rude state of society is not without its vir- 
tues, and that poverty can sometimes be incorruptible. 
Charles’s life was intrusted to several hundred indivi- 
duals, many of them in the lowest grade of humble life, 
and some of them even belonging to what modern civi- 
lization would term the vicious. Yet not one seems to 
have ever so much as entertained the idea of giving him 
up, but all endeavoured, to the utmost of their power, to 
further his escape, even at the risk of their own lives. 
‘rhe generosity of their behaviour is said to have recom- 
mended them, for the first time, to the respect of the 
English people; who saw from this, that unswerving 
principle, and pure and lofty feeling, might reside under 
the tartan and blue bonnet of Scotland, as well as beneath 


CHAPTER XXXIILI. 
TRIALS AND EXECUTIONS. 
Tit. Oreverend tribunes! gentle aged men! 
Unbind my sons, reverse this dvom ot death, 
Aud let me say, Who never wept before, 
My tears have been prevailing orators. . 
Luc. Oh noble father, you lament in vain ; 
The tribunes hear you not, 
And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 
Titus Andronicus. 

Long before Charles’s escape, a multitude of his fol- 
lowers, less fortunate than him, had met a cruel and 
bloody death upon the scaffolds of England. The ven- 
geance of government, after their final victory, had been 
pregisely apportioned to their previous panic and pusil- 
lanimity ; and, in the emphatic language used by John- 
son on the occasion, it was now necessary that statutes 
should reap the refuse of the sword. We are never so 
apt to commit an act of inhumanity as during the sur- 
prise and agitation which follows personal danger; and 
even the annoyance of a harmless fly will sometimes pro- 
voke us to an act at which, in cooler moments, we would 
shudder, On the same principle, the rulers of this time, 
though perhaps not naturally cruel, displayed a blood- 
thirstiness and immitigable desire of vengeance, which 
no doubt appeared justified by the occasion, but of which 
they must have afterwards repented. 

The officers of the English regiment taken at Carlisle 
were the first victims of this sanguinary calenture. 
Eighteen of these unfortunate gentlemen, at the head of 
whom was Townly their colonel, were tried before a 
grand jury, at the Court-house on St. Margaret’s Hill, 
Southwark, in the county of Surrey, on the 15th of July, 
and four following days. All were condemned to death 
except one ; and, on the 29th of the month, an order came 
to their place of confinement, ordering the execution, on 
the succeeding day, of nine who were judged to be most 
guilty, namely, Francis Townly, George Fletcher, 
Thomas Chadwick, James Dawson, Thomas Deacon, 
John Berwick, Andrew Blood, Thomas Syddal, and 
David Morgan; the other eight being repricved for three 
weeks. 

These ill-fated persons were roused from sleep at six 
o’clock in the morning of July 30th, to prepare for their 
execution. On coming down into the courtyard of their 
prison, they ordered coffee to be got ready for their 
breakfast. The firmness which they displayed through- 
out the whole scene was very remarkable. Only Syddal, 
of all the rest, was observed to tremble when the halter 
was put about his neck; and he, to conceal his agitation 
from the spectators, took a pinch of snuff. When their 
irons had been knocked off, their arms pinioned, and the 
ropes adjusted about their necks, they were put into three 
sledges, to each of which three horses were attached. 
In the first sledge, along with Townly, Blood, and Ber- 
wick, the executioner sat with a drawn scimetar. ‘The 
procession was accompanied by a party of footguards. 
Kennington Common was the place appointed for their 
execution; and as the spectacle was expected to be at- 
tended with all those circumstances of barbarity award- 
ed by the English law of treason, the London mob had 
assembled in extraordinary numbers to witness it. 
pile of faggots and a block were placed near the gallows ; 
and while the prisoners were removing from their sledges 
into the cart from which they were to be turned off, the 
faggots were set on fire, and the guards formed a circle 
round the place of execution. ‘The prisoners were not 
attended by clergymen of any persuasion; but Morgan, 
who had been a barrister-at-law, read prayers and other 
pious meditations from a book of devotion ; to which the 
rest seemed very attentive, joining in all the responses 
and ejaculations with great fervour. Half an hour was 
spent in these exercises, during which they betrayed no 
symptoms of irresolution; though their deportment was 
said to be perfectly suitable, at the same time, to their 
unhappy circumstances. On concluding prayers, they 
took some written papers from their books, and threw 
them among the spectators. ‘These were found to con- 
tain declarations, to the effect that they died in a just 
cause, that they did not repent of what they had done, 
and that they doubted not but their deaths would be 
avenged, together with some expressions which were 
considered treasonable. They likewise delivered papers 
severally to the sheriff, and then threw away their hats, 
some of which were gold-laced—for they were all dress- 
ed like gentlemen ; and it is said that these pieces of dress 
were found to contain other treasonable papers. Imme- 
diately after, the executioner pulled their caps out of 
their pockets, put them on, and drew them over their 
eyes; and then they were turned off. When they had 
been suspended three minutes, the soldiers went in 


> 


and breeches; and the executioner pulled off the rest of 
their clothes. When they had been stripped perfectly 
naked, the last mentioned official cut down Mr. ‘Townly, 
and laid him on the block. Observing the body to retain 
some signs of life, he struck it several violent blows upon 
the breast, for the humane purpose of rendering it totally 
insensible towhat remained. ‘These not having the desired 
effect, he cut the throat. ‘The verenda were first cut off, 
and thrown into the fire. Then cutting open the body, he 
took out the bowels and heart, which he also threw into 
the fire, and finally, with a cleaver, separated the head 
from the body, and put both into a coffin. Mr. Morgan 
was next cut down, and after him the rest, the executioner 
unbowelling and beheading them one by one, as he had 
done Mr. ‘Townly. On throwing the last heart into the 
fire, which was that of James Dawson, he cried with a 
loud voice, “ God save King George !” and the spectators 
responded witha shout. When this barbarous ecremony 
was concluded, the mutilated bodies were conveyed back 
to prison on the sledges; and the neads of ‘Townly and 
Fletcher were three days after affixed upon 'Temple-Bar, 
while those of Deacon, Berwick, Chadwick, and Syddal, 
were preserved in spirits, in order to be disposed in the 
same way at Carlisle and Manchester. ‘Townly’s body 
was buried at Pancras; but those of the others were in- 
terred in the burying-ground near the Foundling Hos- 
pital. 

The mob of London had hooted these ill-fated gentle- 








‘}men on their passage to and from their trials; but at the 


execution they looked on with faces betokening at least 
pity for their misfortunes, if not also admiration of their 
courage. <A circumstance, observed at the time, excited 
a good deal of commiscration amongst the crowd. This 
was the appearance at the place of execution of Charles 
Deacon, a very youthtul brother of one of the culprits, 
himself a culprit, and under sentence of death for the 
same crime, but who had been permitted to attend the 
last scene of his brother’s life in a coach, along with a 
guard. Another circumstance still more affecting came 
afterwards to the knowledge of the public. James Daw- 
son, the son of'a gentleman of Lancashire, and who had 
not completed his studies at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was attached to a young lady, of good family and 
fortune, at the time when some youthful excesses induc- 
ed him to run away from college and join the insurgents. 
Had he been acquitted, or if he could have obtained the 
royal mercy, the day of his enlargement was fixed by the 
parents of both parties to have been that of their mar- 
riage. When it was ascertained that he was to suffer the 
cruel death which has just been described, the inconsola- 
ble young lady determined, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of her friends, to witness the execution; and she 
accordingly followed the sledges, in a hackney-coach, 
accompanied by a gentleman nearly related to her, and 
one female friend. She got near enough to see the fire 
which was to consume her lover’s heart, besides all the 
other dreadful preparations for his fate, without being 
guilty of any of those extravaganees which her friends 





had apprehended. She also succeeded in restraining her 
feelings during the progress of the bloody tragedy. But 
when all was over, and the shouts of the multitude rung 
her lover’s death-peal in her ears, she drew her head back 
into the coach, and crying, “ My dear, I follow thee, I 
follow thee—sweet Jesus, receive both our souls together,” 
fell upon the neck of her companion, and expired in the 
very moment she was speaking. 

Previous to this period, bills of indictment having been 
found, by the Grand Jury of Surrey, against the Earls 
of Kilmarnock and Cromarty, and Lord Balmerino, these 
three noblemen were tricd by the House of Peers, on 
Monday the 26th of July. ‘This high solemnity was 
conducted with great state. A hundred and thirty-five 
peers were present. Lord Chaneecllor Hardwicke acted 
on the occasion, as lord ligh steward, or president of 
the assembly. Westminster Hall was fitted up in a most 
magnificent manner for the purpose. Mr. George Ross 
was appointed solicitor for Kilmarnock and Balmerino, 
and Mr. Adam Gordon for Cromarty, at their own re- 
quest. 

The three rebel lords, as they were styled, proceeded 
from the ‘Tower, early in the forenoon, towards West- 
minster Hall; Kilmarnock in Lord Cornwallis’s coach, 
attended by General Williamson, deputy-governor of the 
Tower; Cromarty in General Williamson’s coach, at- 
tended by Captain Marshall; and Balmerino in another 
coach, C—O by Mr. Fowler, gentleman jailer, 
who hadethe axe covered by him. A strong guard of 
soldiers paraded along side of the coaches. ‘The Court, 
who had likewise moved in a procession from the House 
of Peers to the Hall, being duly met, and proclamation 








the silk and fine linen of the South. 


under the bodies, drew off their shoes, white stockings, 


having been made for the appearance of the prisoners, 
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they were brought to the bar, preceded by the gentleman 
jailer, who carried the axe with its edge turned away 
from them. When reciprocal compliments had passed 
between the prisoners and their peers, the indictments 
were read; to which Kilmarnock and Cromarty succes- 
sively pleaded “Guilty,” recommending themse lves to 
the king’s mercy. Balmerino, before pleading to his 
indictment—that is to say, before avowing himself guilty 
or not guilty,—asked the lord high steward if it would 
avail hin any thing to prove that he was not at the siege 
of Carlisle, as specified in the indictment, but ten miles 
distant. Lis grace answered, that it might or might not be 
of service, according to the circumstances ; but he begged 
to remind his lordship that it was contrary to form to al- 
low the prisoner to ask any questions before pleading ; 
and he therefore desired his lordship to plead. “ Plead !” 





cried Balmerino, who knew nothing of the technicalities 
of an English court, and whose bold blunt mind stood 
in no awe of this august assembly ; “ why, I am pleading 
as fast as I can.” The steward explained what was 
meant by pleading, and his lordship then pleaded, * Not 


guilty.” ‘Phe court immediately proceeded to his trial, 


which was seon d spatched. King’s counsel were heard 
in the first place, and five or six witnesses were then ex- 
amined in succession; by whom it was proved, that his 
lordship entered Carlisle, though not on the d Ly spt cified, 
at the head of a cay ilry regiment, called from his name 
Elphinstone’s Horse, with his sword drawn. The pri- 
soners had no counsel; but Balmerino himself made an 


exception which was overruled. The lord high stew- 
ard then asked if he had any thing further to offer in his 
defence; to which his lordship answered, that he was 


sorry he had given the court so much trouble, and had 
nothing more to say. On this, the lords retired to the 
house of peers; and, the opinicn of the Judges being 
asked touching the overt act, they declared that it was 
not material, as other facts were “prove d beyond contra- 
diction. ‘They then returned to the hall; where the 
steward, according to ancient usage, asking them one 
by one, (beginning with the youngest baron,) “ My Lord 
of ———, is Arthur Lord Balmerino guilty of high trea- 
son ?” each answered, clapping his right hand upon his 
left breast, “Guilty, upon my honour, my lord.’ The 
prisoners were afterwards recalled to the bar, informed 
of the verdict of the court, and remanded to the Tower 
till the day after next, when they were again to appear, 
in order to receive sentence. ‘lhe House immediately 
broke up, and the prisoners were conveyed back to pri- 
son, with the edge of the axe turned towards them. 
When the court met again, on the 30th, the lord high 
steward made a speech to the prisoners, and asked each 
of them, “If he had any thing to offer why judgment of 
death should not pass against him?” ‘To this question, 
Kilmarnock replied in a speech expressive of the deepest 
contrition for his conduct, and imploring the court to in- 
tercede with the king in his behalt! He represented, 
that he had been educated in revolution principles, and 
even appeared in arms in behalf of the present royal fa- 
mily; that, having jomed the insurgents in a rash mo- 
ment, he had immediately repented the step, and resolved 
to take the first opportunity of putting himsclf into the 
hands of government; for this purpose, he had separated 
himself from his corps at the battle of Culloden, and sur- 
rendered himself’ a prisoner, though he might easily have 
escaped. He, moreover, endeavoured to make merit with 
the court, for hav ing ¢ mployed himself solicitously during 
the progress of the insurrection, in softening the horrors 
which the war had occasioned in his country, and in pro- 
tecting the royalist prisoners from the abuse of their cap- 
tors. Finally, he made a declaration of affection for the 
reigning family, not more incredible from his past ac- 
tions than it was humiliating in his present condition; 
and concluded with an asseveration, that, even if con- 
demned to death, he would employ his last moments in 
“ praying for the preservation of the illustrious house of 
Hanover.” ‘The Earl of Cromarty pronounced a speech 
of nearly the same complexion, but concluding with a 
more eloquent appeal to the clemency of his majesty. 
“Nothing remains, my lords,” he said, “ but to throw 
myself, my life, and fortune, upon your lordship’s coin- 
passion. But of these, my lords, as to myself, is the least 
part of my sulierings. T have involved an affectionate 
wife, with an unborn infant, as parties of my guilt, to 
share its penalties; I have invelved my eldest son, whose 
infaney and regard for his parents hurried him down the 
stream of rebellion; T have involved also eighifiinnocent 
children, who must feel their parent’s punishment before 
they know his guilt. Let them, my lords, be pledges to 
his majesty; let thein be pledges to your lordships; let 
them be pledges to my country, for mercy; let the silent 
eloquence of their grief and tears; let the powerful lan- 











guage of innocent nature supply my want of eloquence 
and persuasion; let me enjoy mercy, but no longer than 
I deserve it; and let me no longer enjoy life than I shall 
use it to efface the crime [ have been guilty of. Whilst I 


thus intercede to his majesty, through the medium of 


your lordships, let the remorse of my guilt as a subject— 
let the sorrow of my heart as a husband—let the anguish 
of my mind as a father—speak the rest of my miscry. 
As your lordships are men, feel as men; but may none 
of you ever suffer the smallest part of my anguish. But 
it, after all, my lords, my safety shall be found inconsist- 
ent with that of the public, and nothing but my blood can 
atone for ny unhappy crime; if the sacrifice of my life, 
iny fortune, and family, is judged indispensably neces- 
sary for stopping the loud demands of public justice ; and 
if the bitter cup is not to pass from me; not miue, but 
thy will, O God, be done.” 

‘The mind of Balmerino was superior to such humilia- 
tion as this. When the question was put to him, he plead- 
ed, that an indictment could not be found in the county 
of Surrey, for a crime laid to be committed at Carlisle in 
December last, in regard that the act ordaming the re- 
bels to be tried in such counties as the king should ap- 
point, which was not passed till March, could not have 
a retrospective effect; and he desired to be allowed coun- 
sel. On this, the Earl of Bath asked if the noble lord at 
the bar had had any counsel allowed him, and was an- 
swered that he had never desired any. Balmerino replied, 
that, all the defences which had oceurred to him or his 
solicitor having been laid before a counsellor, and by him 


judged to be trifling, he had not chosen to give the court 


needless trouble; and that the above objection had only 
been hinted to himan hour or two before he was brought 
into court. After some altercation, the court assigned 
Messrs. Wilbraham and Forrester, as counsc! to his lord- 
ship, and adjourned till the 1st of August. 

dcing again brought to the bar on that day, the Earls 
of Kilmarnock and Cromarty were again asked if they 
had any thing to propose why judgment of death should 
not pass upon them, and answered in the negative. ‘The 
lord high steward informed Balmerino that, having start- 
ed an objection, desired counsel, and had their assistance, 
he was now to make use of it, if he thought fit. His 
lordship answered that his counscl having satisfied him 
there was nothing in the objection that could do him ser- 
vice, he declined having them heard; that he would not 
have made the objection, if he had not been persuaded 
there was ground for it; and that he was sorry for the 
trouble he had given his grace and the peers. All the 
prisoners having thus submitted to the court, the lord 
high steward made a long and pathetic speech, which he 
concluded by pronouncing sentence in these words: “The 
judgment of the law is, and this high court doth award, 
that you William Earl of Kilmarnock, George Earl of 
Cromarty, and Arthur Lord Balmerino, and every of you, 
return to the prison of the Tower, from whence you came; 
from thence you must be drawn to the place of execution; 
when you come there, you must be hanged by the ne ck; 
but not tll you are dead; for you must be cut down 
alive; then your bowels must be taken out, and burnt 
before your faces; then your heads must be severed from 
your bodies; and your bodics must be divided each into 
four quarters; and these must be at the king’s disposal. 
And God Almighty be merciful to your souls!” After 
sentence was passed, the prisoners were withdrawn from 
the bar, and the lord high steward, standing up uncover- 
ed, broke his staff, and announced that his commission 
was dissolved. 

The Earl of Kilmarnock, who was only in his forty- 
second year, and extremely anxious for lite, immediately 
presented a petition for mercy to the king, together with 
others to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cumber- 
land, entreating them to intercede in his behalf with their 
royal father. The tenor of these petitions was much the 
sume with that of his speech, equally penitential and 
humble, and equally unworthy of his birth, rank, and 
former character. That to the duke contained a vindica- 
tion of himsclf from some aspersions which had reached 
his royal highness, and which he understood had preju- 
diced that personage against him. It had been whisper- 
ed that the earl was concerned in the order said to have 
been found in the pocket of a prisoner after the battle of 
Culloden, and that, moreover, he had exercised sundry 
other cruelties upon the prisoners in the hands of the in- 
surgents. -Both of these charges he distinctly denied— 
and probably with truth; though the assertion that he had 
voluntarily surrendered himself to government, contained 
in his speech, and in the petition to the king, was after- 
‘d by himsclf to have been made only with 





wards confe 
the view of moving his majesty to mercy. 





The Earl of Cromarty, whose share in the insurrection 


had been much less conspicuous, and who had not, like 
Kilmarnock, added ingratitude to his other imisdemean- 
ours, made similar efforts to obtain the royal grace. ‘The 
countess went about, after the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, delivering petitions in person to all the lords of 
the cabinet-council; and on the following Sunday, she 
went in mourning to Kensingtop Palace, to petition ma- 
jesty itself. When the interesting condition of this lady 
is considered, it must be allowed that a more powertnl 
mode of’ intercession could not have been adopted. She 
way-laid the king as he was going to chapel, fell upon 
her knees before him, seized the hem of his coat, and, 
presenting a petition, fainted away at his feet. His ma. 
jesty raised her up with his own hand, received her peti- 
tion, and gave it to the Duke of Grafton, who was in at- 
tendance; desiring Lady Stair, who accompanied Lady 
Cromarty, to conduct her to an apartment where care 
might be taken of her. A day or two alter, the Dukes of 
Hamilton and Montrose, the Earl of Stair, and several 
other courtiers, interceded with his majesty in the un- 
fortunate earl’s behalf. 

Balmerino made no effort to save his life, but behaved 
after this period as one who had resigned himself to 
death, and who despises those who are to inflict it. On 
learning that his two brothers in affliction had made their 
applications for mercy, he said, with a sneer, that, as they 
had such great interest at court, they might have squeezed 
his name in with their own. On a gentleman calling 
upon him a week after his sentence, and apologising for 
intruding upon the few hours which bis lordship had to 
live, he replied, “ Oh, sir, no intrusion at all—I have done 
nothing to make my conscience uneasy. I shall die with 
atrue heart, and undaunted; for I think no man fit to 
live, who is not fit to die; nor am I any ways concerned 
at what I have done.” 

The Earl of Cromarty received a pardon on the Sth of 
August, and on the 11th an order was signed in council 
for the execution of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. 
Cromarty and Kilmarnock had both alike hoped for par- 
don, and most people expected that Balmerino would be 
the only victim. But the resentment of the king at Kil- 
marnock’s ingratitude, and the unfavourable impression 
which the Duke of Cumberland had received of his che- 
racter, together with the gross prevarications upon which 
he had grounded his claims for mercy, determined, it 
was supposed, that he should also perish. ‘Two writs 
therefore, passed the great seal on the 12th, empowering 
the Lord Cornwallis, constable of the tower, to deliver 
the bodies of the Earl of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino 
to the sheriffs of London, for execution, on the 18th. 
Nothing could mark more strongly the different cha- 
racters of these two unfortunate noblemen, than the way 
in which each respectively reccived intelligence of this 
final order. It was communicated to Kilmarnock by Mr. 
Foster, a dissenting or presbyterian clergyman, who had 
spent some time before with his lordship in religious ex. 
ercises, and in some measure prepared his mind for the 
dreadful announcement. When the words of doom tell 
upon the ear of the culprit, their force was softened by 
the religious consolations with which they were accou- 
panied; and Kilmarnock received them with the tran- 
quillity and resignation of a true Christian. Balmerino, 
on the contrary, heard the news with all the uneconcern 
and Jevity with which he might have some months before 
received an order for some military movement. He was 
sitting at dinner, with his Jady, when the warrant ar- 
rived ; and, on her starting up distractedly and swooning 
away, he coolly proceeded to recover her by the usual 
means, and then, remarking that it should not make hin 
lose his dinner, sat down again to table us if nothing had 
happened. He could even scarcely help chiding her tor 
the concern she had displayed in his behalf, requesting 
her to resume her seat at table, and absolutely laughing 
when she declared her inability to eat. The gentle piety 
and resignation of Kilmarnock excited universal admira- 
tion and pity among the whigs, while the indifference of 
Balmerino was hailed, by his own party, as the heroism 
of a martyr. 

The day appointed for the execution was Monday the 
18th of August. On the Saturday preceding, Genera 
Williamson thought proper to give Kilmarnock an ac- 
count of all the circumstances of sclemnity and outward 
terror which would accompany it. He informed his 
lordship that, about ten in the morning, the sherifis would 
come to deinand the prisoners, who would be delivered to 
them at the gate of the tower; that from thence, if their 
lordships thought proper, they should walk on foot to the 
house appointed on Tower-bill fer their reception, where 
the rooms would be hung with black, to make the more 
decent and solemn appearance, and that the scaffold 





would also be covered with black cloth; that bis lordship 
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might repose and prepare himself, in the room fitted up 
for him, as long as he thought convenient, remembering 
only that the warrant for execution was limited to one 
o’clock; that, because of a complaint made by Lord Ken- 
mure in 1716, that the block was too low, it was raised 
to the height of two feet; that, to fix it the more firmly, 
props would be placed directly under it, that the certainty 
or decency of the execution might not be obstructed oy 
any concussion or sudden jerk of the body. In all this 
Lord Kilmarnock expressed his satisfaction. But, when 
informed that two mourning-hearses would be placed 
close by the scaffold, so that, when the heads were struck 
off, the coffins might soon be taken out to receive the 
bodies, he said it would be better to have the coffins upon 
the seaffold, for by that means the bodies would be sooner 
removed out of sight. Being further informed, that an 
executioner was provided, who, besides being expert, was 
avery good sort of man, he exclaimed, “General, this is 
one of the worst circumstances that you have mentioned. 
I cannot thoroughly like, for a work of this kind, your 
good sort of men. One of that character must be tender- 
hearted and compassionate; and a rougher and less sen- 
sible person would be much more fit tor the office. He 
thea requested that four persons might be appointed to 
reetive the head, when it was severed from the body, in a 
red cloth, in order that it might not, as he had been intorm- 
ed was the case in some former executions, roll about the 
scaffold, and be thereby mangled and disfigured ; adding, 
that this was a small circumstance in comparison, but he 
was not willing that his body should be exposed to any 
unnecessary indecency after the just scntence of the law 
had been executed. Throughout this trying conversation, 
his lordship is said to have maintained as much compo- 
sure as the least compassionate reader can do in perusing 
a mere report of it. General Williamson advised him, in 
conclusion, to think frequently on the circumstances of 
his death-scene, in order that they might make the less 
impression when presented to his senses, 

At six o’clock in the morning of the day of execu- 
tion, a troop of life-guards, a troop of horse grenadier 
guards, and about a thousand foot guards, drew them- 
selves up on Tower Hill, in the form of a battledore— 
the round part enclosing the seatfold, and the handle, 
formed by two lines, extending to the lower gate, 
with a proper space between for the procession to pass. 
About eight o’clock, the sheriffs of London, their under- 
sheriffs, and their oflicers, namely, six sergeants at mace, 
six yeomen, and the exccutioner, met at the Mitre 'T'a- 
vern, in Fenchurch street, where they breakfasted. ‘They 
soon after went to the house hired by them tor the recep- 
tion of the prisoners, which was about. thirty yards dis- 
tant, and in front of which the seatfold had been erected. 
At ten o’clock, the block was fixed, covered with black 
cicth, and several sacks of saw-dust were provided, to be 
strewn upon the seaffuld. Soon after, the two coffins 
were brought upon the scaffold. These were covered wit! 
black cloth, ornamented with gilt nails, and upon that 
of Kilmarnock was a plate with this inscription, “Gulicl- 
mus Comes de Kilmarnock, decollatus 18° Augusti 1746, 
JAitat. sue 42,” with an earl’s coronet over it; while Bal- 
inerino’s bore, “ Arthurus Dominus de Balmerino, decol- 
latus 18° Augusti 1746. AZtat. sue 58,” surmounted by 
the coronet of' a baron. 

These preparations over, the officers to whom the ma- 
nagement of the execution was by law assigned, went in 


procession to the 'Tower, and knocked at the gate, when] affected, that he was obliged to drink several glasses of 
the warder within asked, “ Who’s there?” and was an-| spirits, to brace his nerves for the work of death. 


swered by an officer, “'T'he sheriffs of London and Mid- 
dlesex.” According to ancient usage, the warder asked, 


“What do they want?” and the officer answered, “ The] small, and that there were not above six or seven persons 
bodies of William, Earl of Kilmarnock, and Arthur, Lord} altogether upon it at the time his lordship submitted to 


Balmerino.” The warder said, “I will go and inform 
the lieutenant of the tower.” When Gencral Williamson 
consequently informed the Earl of Kilmarnock that the 


sheriffs were waiting for the prisoners, his lordship, hav-|to bring his neck over it. 
ing completely prepared himself for the terrible announce-| covered the surrounding rails, is turned up in such a 


ment, was not in the least degree agitated, but said, calm- 
ly, “General, I am ready, and will follow you.” In going 
down stairs, he met Balmerino at the first landing-place, 
who embraced him affectionately, and said, “ My lord, f 


am heartily sorry to have your company in this expedi-|The figures upon the scaffold, all execpt one of awfully 


tion.” The two unfortunate noblemen were then conduct- 


ed to the Tower gate, and delivered over to the sheriffs, who| of the fashion of King George the Second’s reign, which | 


Foster and Home, two presbyterian clergymen, and Bal- 
merino, supported by Mr. Sheriff Cockayne, accom- 
panied by the chaplain of the ‘Tower and another minister 
of the episcopalian persuasion. As they were moving 
along, some person was heard to exclaim from the sur- 
rounding crowd, “ Which is Balmerino?” when that no- 
bleman instantly turned half round, and politely said, 
“Tam Balmerino.” ‘Two hearses and a mourning coach 
followed the procession, adding an inexpressible solemni- 
ty and gloom to a scene already as melancholy as can be 
conceived. 

On arriving within the area around the scaffold, the 
two lords were conducted into separate apartments in 
the house fitted up for their reception, where their triends 
were ‘admitted to see them. The walls of this house 
were hung with black, as well as the passage leading 
from it to the scaffold, and the scaffold itself, at the ex- 
pense of the sheriffs. When the pageant had come to the 
scaffold, the troops which lined the road from the ‘Tower 
closed in behind the rest, and the scaffold was thus sur- 
rounded by soldiers six deep. 

About eleven o’clock, Lord Kilmarnock received 

message from Lord Balmerino, requesting an interview ; 
which being consented to, Balmerino was introduced 
into Kilmarnock’s apartment. ‘lhe conversation which 
took place, is reported by Mr. Foster to have been pre- 
cisely as follows:—Batmrrino. “ My lord, L beg leave 
to ask your lordship one question.”—Kitmarnock. * 'T'o 
any question, my lord, that you shall think it proper to 
ask, 1 believe I shall see no reason to decline giving an 
answer.”—B. “ Why, then, my lord, did you ever see 
or know of any order, signed by the prince, to give no 
quarter at Culloden ?”—K. “ No, my lord.”,—B, “ Nor 
I, neither; and therefore, it seerms to be an invention to 
Justify their own murders.”’—K. 
not think that inference can be drawn from it; because, 
while [ was at Inverness, f was inforined by several offi- 
cers that there was such an order, signed * George Mur- 
ray ; and that it was in the duke’s custody.”—B, “ Lord | 
George Murray! Why, then, they should not charge it 
upon the prince.” His lordship then took his leave, em- | 
bracing his fellow prisoner with great tenderness, and | 
saying to him, “ My dear lord Kilmarnock, I am only 
sorry that I cannot pay all this reckoning alone. Once 
more, farewell for ever !” 
Lord Kilmarnock spent nearly an hour after this con- | 
versation, in devotion with Mr. Foster and the gentleman | 
attending him, and in making declarations that he sin- 
cerely repented of his crime, and had resumed at this 
last hour his former attachment to the reigning family. 
His rank giving him a dreadful precedence in what was 
to ensue, he was led first to the scaffold. Before leaving 
the room, he took a tender farewell of all the friends 
who attended him. When he stepped upon the scaffold, 
notwithstanding all his previous attumpts to familiarise 
his mind with the idea of the scene, he could not help 
being somewhat appalled at the sight of so many dread- 
ful objects; and he muttered in the ear of one of th 
attendant clergymen, “ Home, this is terrible!’ He was 
habited in doleful black, and bore a countenance which, 
though quite composed, wore the deepest hue of melan- 
choly. The sight of hi 


l 


| 
| 
! 


tis care-worn but still handsome 
figure, and of his pale resigned countenance, produced a 
great impression upon the spectators, many of whom 
burst into tears. ‘lhe executioner himself was so much 





From a rare contemporary print of the execution of 
re - = cal 
Lord Kilmarnock, it appears that the scaffold was very 


the block. The block is a piece of wood, considerably 
higher than may be generally supposed ; the culprit only 
requiring to kneel and bend a little forward in order 
The cloth which originally 


manner as to give the spectators below an uninterrupted 
view of the dreadful circumstances of the scene. ‘The 
culprit appears kneeling at the block, without his coat 
and waistcoat, and the frill of his shirt hanging down. 


important character, are dressed in those full dark suits 





gave receipts to the deputy-lieutenants for their persons.| our grandfathers used to cali by the dignified appellation, | 


As they wore leaving the Tower, the deputy-lieutenant.| “a stand of mournings ; 


according 9 custom, cried, “God bless King George !”| handkerchiefs at their eyes, and express, by their atti-| 
to which Kilmarnock made a bow, while the inflexible} tudes, the most violent grief. if 
Balmerino exclaimed, “ God bless King James!” ‘Uhe 


} 





procession moved in a slow and solemn manner tow: 
the house prepared for the reception of the lords; Kil- 


” and most of them have white 


It was a little after mid-day when the unhappy Kil- 
marnock approached the scene of his last sufierings. 
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marnock, attended by Mr. Sheriff Blackford, with Messrs.! Poster, who chose to retire, he stripped off his upper 


clothes, turned down his shirt, and arranged his long 
dressed hair, (previously in a bag,) under a large napkin 
of damask cloth, which he had brought for the purpose 
of forming it into a cap. He also informed the execu- 
tioner, to whom he gave a purse containing five guineas, 
that he would give the signal for the’ descent of the axe, 
about two minutes after he should lay his neck upon the 
block, by dropping a handkerchief! Then he went for- 
ward and knelt upon a black cushion, which was placed 
for the purpose before the block. Whether to support 
himself, or as a more convenient posture for devotion, 
he happened to lay his hands upon the surface of the 
block, along with his neck; and the executioner was 
obliged to desire him to let them fall down, lest they 
should be mangled or break the blow. Being informed 
that the neck of his waistcoat was in the way, he rose 
once more upon his fect and with the help of one of’ his 
friends, (Mr. Walkingshaw of Scotstoun,) had that gar- 
ment taken off— This done, and the neck being made 
completely bare to the shoulder, he again knelt down as 
lir. Home’s servant, who held a corner of the 
cloth to receive bis head, heard him at this' moment re- 
liind the executioner that he would give the signal in 
jabout two minutes. ‘That interval he spent in fervent 
devotion, as appeared by the motion of his hands, and 
now and then of his head. Having then fixed his neck 
down close upon the block, be gave the signal; his body 
remained without the least motion till the descent of the 
hes ; which went so far through the neck at the first 
blow, that only a little piece of skin remained to be 
severed by the second. 

‘The head, which immediately dropped into the cloth, 
was not exposed in the usual manner by the executioner, 
in consequence of the prisoner’s express request, but de- 





before. 





“No, my lord, 1 do!posited with his body in the coffin, which was then de- 


livered to his friends, and deposited in the hearse. The 
scattold was then cleaned, and strewed with fresh saw 
dust, so that no appearance ot a former execution might 
remain to offend the feelings of Lord Bulmerino; and 
the executioner, who was dressed in white, changed 
such of his clothes as were bloody. 

The under-sheriff then went to the apartment of’ Bal- 


lmerino, who, upon his entrance, said that he supposed 


Lord Kilmarnock was now no more, and asked how the 
executioner had performed his duty. Being informed 
upon this point, he remarked that it was well done. He 
had previously maintained before his friends a show of 
resolution and indifference which perfectly astonished 
them; twice taking wine, with a little bread, and de- 
siring them to drink him “a degree to heaven.” He 
now said, “ Gentlemen, I will detain you no longer, for 
I desire not to protract my life;” saluted them with an 
air of cheerfulness which drew tears from every eye but 
his own; and hastened to the seaffold. _ 

The appearance of Balmerino upon this fatal stage 
produced a very different sensation among the spectators 
from that cceasioned by Kilmarnock. His firm step, 


jhis bold bluff figure, but above all his dress, the same 


regimental suit of blue turned up with red, which he 
had worn throughout the late campaign, excited breath- 
less admiration, rather than any emotion of pity, and 
made the crowd regard him as a being of a suy erior na- 
ture. So far from expressing any concern about his ap- 
proaching death, he even reproved the tenderness of such 
of his friends as were about him. Walking round the 
scatiold, he bowed to the people, and inspected the in- 
scription upon his coffin, which he declared to be cor- 
rect. He also asked which was his hearse, and ordered 
the man to drive near. Then looking with an air of 
satisfaction at the block, which he designated as his * nil- 
low of rest,” he took out a paper, and, putting on his 
spectacles, read it to the few about him. It contained a 
declaration of his unshaken adherence to the house of 
Stuart, and of his regret for ever having served in the 
armies of their enemies, Queen Anne and George the 
First, which he considered the only faults of’ his life de- 
scrving his present fate. 

Finally, he called for the executioner; who immedi- 
ately appeared, and was about to ask his forgiveness, 
when Balmerino stopped him, by saying, “ Friend, you 
need not ask forgiveness ; the execution of your duty is 
ile.” Presenting the fellow with three gui- 
neas, he added, “ Friend, I never had much money ; this 
is all I now have; I wish it was more for your sake; 


and am sorry I can add nothing to it, but my coat and 


commenda 





waistcoat.” He took off these garments, and laid them 
pon his coffin for the executioner. 
In his immediate preparations for death, this singular 
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thie scaffold, and taking leave of Mv. jintrepidity. Having put on a flannel vest which had 


cen made on. purpose, together with a cap of tartan, to 
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denote, he said, that he died a Scotsman, he went to the 
block and, kneeling down, went through a sort of re- 
hearsal of the execution, for the instruction of the execu- 
tioner ; showing him how he should give the signal for 
the blow by dropping his arms. He then returned to 
his friends, took a tender farewell of them, and, looking 
round upon the crowd, said,“ I am afraid there are some 
who may think my behaviour bold; but, (addressing a 
gentleman near him,) remember, sir, what I tell you; it 
arises from a confidence in God, and a clear conscience.” 

At this moment, he observed the executioner standing 
with the axe, and, going up to him, took the fatal weapon 
into his own hand and felt its edge. On returning it, 
he showed the man where to strike his neck, and ani- 
mated him to do it with vigour and resolution; adding, 
“for in that, friend, will consist your mercy.” Witha 
countenance of the utmost cheertulness, he then knelt 
down at the block, and, uttering the following words :— 
“O Lord, reward my triends, forgive my enemies, bless 
the prince and the duke, and receive my soul,”—dropped 
his arms for the blow. ‘The executioner, recollecting 
the deliberation of Lord Kilmarnock, was thrown out by 
the suddenness with which the signal was given in the 
present case, and gave his blow without taking accurate 
aim at the proper place. He hit the unfortunate noble- 
man between the shoulders; depriving him in a great 
measure, it was supposed, of sensation, but by no means 
producing death. It has been said by some who wit- 
nessed this dreadful scene, that the unfortunate man 
turned his head half round, and gnashed his teeth either 
with rage or pain, while his eyeballs glared dreadfully, 
in the tace of the executioner. If this was the case, it 
fortunately did not prevent the man from recovering his 
presence of mind; for he immediately bronght down 
another blow, which went through two thirds of the 
neck, Death immediately followed this stroke, and the 
body fell away from the block. It was presently re. 
placed by some of the by-standers; and a third blow 
completed the work. 

The fate of these unfortunate noblemen excited more 
public interest than perhaps any other thing connected 
with the insurrection. ‘The Jacobites, together with all 
such as were of a bold temperament, applauded the be- 
haviour of Balmerino; while the Whigs, and all persons 
of a pious disposition, admired the placid and devout 
resignation of Kilmarnock. Every member of the state 
seemed to have chosen his favourite nobleman, in whose 
behalf he was prepared to talk, dispute, and even to fight. 
Innumerable publications appeared, regarding them, 
informing the public of their history, and discussing 
their respective and very opposite characters. Among 
these it is remarkable, that no one did justice, either to 


the profound humility and sorrow-struck contrition of 


Kilmarnock, or to the daunticss magnanimity and se- 
renity of Balmerino., One set cants about Kilmarnock’s 
long prayers and death-wrung petitions to King George : 
the other talks with indignation of Balmerino’s continu- 
ed rebellion and his soldier-like levity. It is still more 
remarkable, perhaps, that no publication of the time ad- 
vocated the propriety of showing mercy to these or to 
any other of the rebels. All the fugitive writers seein 
to have been Impressed, on this occasion, with a terri- 
ble idea of the power of government, and to have thought 
that the only way in which they could make sure of 
their own lives was to permit the law to be gorged with 
other victims. Almost the only remonstrance which ap- 
pears to have been made, was the simple insertion in 
one or two of the Jacobite journals, of the well known 
passage in Measure for Measure : 


* No ceremony that to the great belongs, 
Not to the king’s crown nor the deputed sword, 
‘The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace, 
As mercy does. ———— Alas! alas! 
Why, all the souls that were, were foifeit once ; 
And he that might th’ advantage once have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of jadgment, should 
But judge you as you aré?)— Oh, think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like men new made.— 
‘To-morrow ? Oh! that’s sudden; spare him, spare him! 
Hle’s not prepared for death.” 


James Nicholson, Walter Ogilvie, and Donald Mac- 
donald, forming a selection from the Scottish officers 
taken at Carlisle, were the next victims of the offended 
state. They were condemned at St. Margaret’s Hill, on 
the 2d of August (along with Alexander MacGrowther, 
who was afterwards reprieved,) and executed at Ken- 
nington Common on the 22d. Nicholson had kept a 





coffee-house at Leith, and was a man in middle life ; but 
MacDonald and Ogilvie were both young men of good 
families, the first a cadet of the family of Keppoch, and 
the other a native of the county of Banff. ‘They were 
conducted to the place of execution in a sledge, guarded 
by a party of horse grenadiers and a detachment of the 
foot-guards. MacDonald and Nicholson appeared at the 
last solemn scene in their Highland dress. ‘They spent 
an hour in devotion upon the scaffold, and were then ex- 
ecuted in precisely the same manner with Francis Town- 
ley and his companions, except that they were permit- 
ted to hang fifteen minutes before being dismembered ; 
the horrid circumstances of the former execution having 
been found too much, even for the feelings of the un- 
sensitive crowd, which usually assembles on such occa- 
sions. 

During the course of the two ensuing months, many 
trials took place at St. Margaret’s Hill, without any of 
the prisoners receiving sentence of death. But, on the 
15th of November, judgment was at length pronounced 
upon no fewer than twenty-two persons, who had been 
convicted singly at different times ; and out of these five 
were ordered for execution on the 28th of November. 
The names of the unfortunate persons were John Hamil- 
ton, Alexander Leith, Sir John Wedderburn, Andrew 
Wood, and James Bradshaw. Hamilton had been go- 
vernor of Carlisle, and signed its capitulation ; Leith was 
an aged and infirm man, who had distinguished himself 
by his activity as a captain in the Duke of Perth’s regi- 
ment; Sir John Wedderburn had acted as receiver of 
the excise duties and cess raised by the insurgents ; An- 
drew Wood was a youth of little more than two-and- 
twenty, who had displayed great courage and zeal in the 
regiment of John Roy Stewart; and Bradshaw was a re- 
spectable and wealthy merchant of Manchester, who had 
abandoned his business, and spent his fortune in the 
cause for which he was now to lay down his life. 

The execution of these gentlemen, which took place 
on the 28th of November, was attended with some affect- 
ing circumstances. Before nine o’clock in the morning, 
the servants of the keeper unlocked the rooms in which 
Sir John Wedderburn, Mr. Hamilton, and James Brad- 
shaw were confined, and, uttering the awful announce- 
ment that they were to die, desired them to prepare 
themselves for the sheriff, who would immediately come 
to demand their persons. Although this was the first 
certain intelligence they had of their fate, they received 
it with calmness, and said they would soon be ready to 
obey the sheriff’s request. ‘They then took a melancholy 
farewell of a fellow-officer of the name of Farquharson, 
who had been respited, and was confined on the same 
side of the prison. ‘The keeper’s servants proceeded to 
rouse the rest of the doomed men, besides one of the 
name of Lindsay, who was as yet expected to share their 
fate. When they were told to prepare for the sheriff, 
Wood enquired if Governor Hamilton had been finally 
consigned to execution; and being answered in the af- 
firmative, remarked, “ that he was sorry tor that poor 
old gentleman.” ‘They were lcd into the fore part of the 
prison, and provided with a slight refreshment. On ac- 
count of the policy of government in granting reprieves 
at the last hour, Bradshaw still hoped to be pardoned, 
and endeavoured, on this occasion, to display a confident 
cheerfulness of manner. Wood, entertaining no such 
expectations, called for wine, and drank the health of 
his political idols, boldly assigning to each his treasona- 
ble title. Lindsay’s reprieve arrived at the moment 
when he was submitting to have his hands tied, and pro- 
duced such an effect upon his feelings as almost to de- 
prive him of the life which it was designed to save. The 
sanguine Bradshaw, whose halter was just then thrown 
over his head, eagerly enquired “ if there was any news 
for him.”—* The sheriff is come, and waits for you!” 
was the awful answer knelled upon the poor man’s ear. 

They were drawn to the place of execution in two 
sledges, Bradshaw shedding tears of disappointment and 
wretchedness. ‘They arrived at the root of the fatal tree 
a little after noon, and the execution immediately took 
place, in the midst of a vast crowd of spectators. Brad- 
shaw, and also Sir John Wedderburn, were observed to 
look earnestly at the gallows as they drew near to it. 
The whole prayed for King James, and declared they did 
not fear death. Bradshaw was tied up first, and the rest 
as they were taken out of the sledges. ‘The wagon was 
drawn away from beneath them, while they were yet 
imploring the Almighty to receive their souls. On be- 
ing cut down, their bowels were taken out and thrown 
into a fire which blazed near the gallows. Their bodies 
were afterwards surrendered to their friends. 

In the meantime, this bloody work had been proceed- 
ing with still greater energy at Carlisle and York, where 


it was thought necessary to try the most of the insur. 
gents who had been taken at Culloden, by the forms of 
an English court of Oyer and Terminer, instead of 
placing them at the mercy of their countrymen, who 
were now too generally suspected of disaffection to be 
intrusted with a commision so important. Carlisle, the 
principal scene of their misdeeds in England, was select. 
ed for the trial of most of the prisoners, as a place more 
likely than any other to produce a jury of the stamp re. 
quired by government. The result proved that, however 
much the Scottish people might labour under the impu. 
tation of humanity, their Cumbrian neighbours were not 
in the least degree tinged with that disloyal vice. 

About the beginning of August, a herd—for such it 
might be termed—of these ill starred persons was im. 
pelled, like one of their own droves of black cattle, from 
the Highlands towards Carlisle, where, on being im. 
prisoned, they were found to amount to no Jess than 
three hundred and eighty-five. To try so many indi- 
viduals, with the certainty of finding almost all of them 
guilty, would have looked something like premeditated 
massacre ; and might have had an effect upon the nation 
very different from what was intended. It was there. 
fore determined that, while all the officers, and others 
who had distinguished themselves by zeal in the insur. 
rection, should be tried, the great mass should be per- 
mitted to cast lots, one in twenty to be tried, and the rest 
to be transported. Several individuals refused this extra. 
judicial proffer of grace, and chose rather to take their 
chance upon a fair trial. ‘The evidences were chiefly 
drawn from the ranks of the king’s army. Bills of 
indictment were found against a hundred and nineteen 
individuals ; and the 9th of September was appoiuted the 
day of trial. 

The time which intervened between the indictment 
and trial of the Carlisle prisoners, was occupied by the 
judges, at York, where the grand jury found bills of 
indictment against seventy-five insurgents there confined, 
whom the judges appointed to be tried on the 2d of 
October. Notice has already been taken of the counte- 
nance which was given to the bloody proceedings of 
government by a party in the nation, and the publica. 
tions by private-individuals, in which severity to the 
vanquished Jacobites was not only inculeated, but in. 
sisted on. The reader will learn, with equal surprise 
and horror, that even the pulpit was occasionally made a 
vehicle for such inhuman sentiments. A dreadful in. 
stance occurred here, on the 21st of August, when the 
chaplain of the high sheriff of York profaned the Chris. 
tian faith and that glorious minster by preaching, before 
the judges, a sermon, the spirit of which is sufficiently 
indicated by its text—[ Numbers, xxv. 5.] “ And Moses 
said unto the judges of Israel, Slay ye every one his 
man that were joined unto Baal-peor !” 

The judges again sat down at Carlisle on the 9th of 
September ; on which, and the two following days, most 
of the hundred and nineteen prisoners were arraigned. 
On the 12th, the grand jury sat again, and found bills 
aguinst fifteen more. Out of the hundred and thirty- 
three persons in all, thus brought to the bar at Carlisle, 
one obiained delay, on account of an allegation that he 
was a peer, eleven pled guilty when arraigned, thirty-two 
pled guilty when brought to trial, thirty-seven wero 
found guilty, eleven found guilty but recommended to 
mercy, thirty-six acquitted, and five remanded to prison 
to wait for further evidence. 

The trials at York commenced on the 2d of October, 
and ended on the 7th, when, out of the seventy-five per- 
sons indicted, ¢wo pled guilty when arraigned, and /ifly- 
two when brought to trial; twelve were found guilty, 
four found guilty but recommended to mercy, and fire 
acquitted. Seventy in all received sentence of death. 
The process of all these trials “appears to have been ex- 
tremely simple. Most of the prisoners endeavoured to 
take advantage of the notemious slavery in which the 
clans were held by their éhiefs, by pleading that they 
had been forced into the instrgent army against their 
will ; but their defence was in every case easily repelled. 

Before the middle of October, an order was sent to 
Carlisle for the execution of thirty, out of the ninety-one 
persons there imprisoned under sentence ; ten at Carlisle 
on the 18th October, ten at Brampton on the 21st, and 
ten at Penrith onthe 28th. But of the first ten, one was 
afterwards reprieved. ‘The names of the remaining nine 
were Thomas Coppock, Edward Roper, Francis Bu- 
chanan of Arnprior, Donald MacDonald of Kinloch- 
moidart, Donald MacDonald of Tyerndrich, John Hen- 
derson, John MacNaughton, James Brand, and Hugh 
Cameron. They were executed, according to order, 
with all those circumstances of barbarrity which had 





already attended the former executions. Out of the ten 
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who were appointed to die at Brampton, only six event- 
ually suffered; James Innes, Patrick Lindsay, Ronald 
MacDonald, Thomas Park, Peter Taylor, and Michael 
Delard; one having died in prison, and the remaining 
three having been reprieved. Mercy was also extended 
to three of the ten who were designed for execution at 
Penrith. The names of those who suffered at the latter 
place, were Robert Lyon, David Home, Andrew Swan, 
James Harvie, John Robottom, Philip Hunt, and Valen- 
tine Holt. 

In addition to the twenty-two persons thus executed 
in the west of England, other twenty-two suffered at the 
city of York; namely, on the Ist of October, Captain 
George Hamilton, Daniel Frazer, Edward Clavering, 
Charles Gordon, Benjamin Mason, James Main, Wil- 
liam Colony, William Dempsy, Angus MacDonald, and 
James Sparks; on the 8th of the same month, David 
Roe, William Hunter, John Endsworth, John MacLean, 
John MacGregor, Simon Mackenzie, Alexander Parker, 
Thomas Macginnes, Archibald Kennedy, James ‘Thom- 
son, and Michael Brady ; and, on the 16th, James Reid. 


Eleven more were executed at Carlisle on the 15th of 


November ; namely, Sir Archibald Primrose of Dunni- 
pace, Charles Gordon of Dalpersy, Patrick Murray, 
goldsmith in Stirling, Patrick Keir, Alexander Steven- 
son, Robert Reid, John Wallace, James Michell, 
Molineux Eaton, Thomas Hays, and Barnaby Mat- 
thews. 

All these unhappy individuals are said to have behaved, 
throughout the last trying scene, with a degree ot’ de- 
cent firmness which perfectly astonished the beholders. 
Every one of them continued, till his last moment, to 
justify the cause which had brought him to the scaffold; 
and some even declared that, if set at liberty, they would 
act in the same manner as they had done. ‘They all 
prayed in their last moments for the exiled royal family, 
particularly for Prince Charies, whom they concurred in 
representing as a pattern of all manly excellence, and as 
a person calculated to render the nation happy, should it 
ever have the good fortune to see him restored. 

The lives of nearly cighty persons had now been de- 
stroyed, in atonement of the terror into which the state 
had been thrown by the insurrection; and the appetite 
of the common people for bloody spectacles had been 
satiated almost to loathing. There yet remained, how- 
ever, a few individuals, who, having excited the dis- 
pleasure of government in a peculiar degrce, were 
marked as unfit for pardon. The first of these was 
Charles Ratcliffe, younger brother to the Earl of Der- 
wentwater who had been executed in 1716, and who had 
himself only evaded the same fate by making his escape 
from Newgate. This gentleman, taking upon himself 
the title of Earl of Derwentwater, was made prisoner, in 
November 1745, on board a French vessel on its way to 
Scotland with supplies for Prince Charles. After lying 
a year in confinement, he was brought up to the bar of 
the king’s bench (November 21, 1746,) when the sen- 
tence which had been passed upon him thirty years be- 
fore, was again read to him. He endeavoured to perplex 
the court regarding his identity ; but it was established 
satisfactorily, and he was condemned to be executed on 
the 8th of December. That day he came upon the 
scaffold in a suit of scarlet, faced with black velvet, and 
trimmed with gold, a gold laced waistcoat, white silk 
stockings, and a white feather in his hat ; and conducted 
himself, throughout the dreadful scene, with a manly 
courage and proud bearing, which seemed to indicate, 
that he held the malice of his enemies and the stroke of 
death in equal scorn. 

The last of all the martyrs, as they were styled by their 

,own party, was Lord Lovat. This singular old man 
was intpeached by the house of commons on the 11th of 
December ; his trial took place before the house of peers 
on the 9th of March 1747, afd several successive days. 
On this momentous occasion, he seems to have exerted 
all the talents for dissimulation and chicanery which had 
carried him through life with so much distinction. But 
the evidence produced against him was of that kind 
which no artifice could invalidate. He was confronted 
with a prodigious number of letters, which he had written 
to the exiled family, and in particular to the Young 
Chevalier, promising them his assistance, and negotiating 
the proposed elevation of his family to a dukedom. These 
had been procured from Murray of Broughton, who pre- 
ferring to live the life of a dog to dying the death of a 
man, had engaged with government to make all the dis- 
coveries in his power for his own pardon. Lovat could 
make no effective stand against such documents, and, 
although he uttered an exculpatory and palliative speech 
of some eloquence, he was condemned to die. 

During the space of a week which intervened between 


his sentence and his execution, he maintained, without 
the least interruption, that flow of animal spirits and 
lively conversation for which he had been so remarka- 
ble throughout his life. He talked to the people about 
him of his approaching death, as he would have talked 
of a journey which he designed to take; and he made 


the circumstances which were to attend it the subject of 


innumerable witticisms and playful remarks. When 
informed, in the forenoon before he left the prison, that a 
scaffold had fallen near the place of execution, by which 
many persons were killed and maimed, he only remarked, 
“The mair mischief, the better sport’’ He was so 
weak as to require the assistance of two persons in 
mounting the scaffold. Here he maintained the same 
show of indifference to death. He felt the edge of the 
axe, and expressed himself satisfied with its sharpness. 
He called the executioner, gave him ten guineas, and 
told him to do his duty with firmness and accuracy ; 
adding that he would be very angry with him, if he 
should hack and mangle his shoulders. He professed 
to die in the Roman ecatholie faith, and spent some time 
in devotion. One of his last expressions was the “ Dulce 
et decorum” of Horace. With the same cool] resignation, 
he submitted to the executioner, who fortunately per- 
formed the work by one blow. 

It remains to be stated that an act of indemnity was 
passed in June 1747, granting the king’s pardon to all 
who had committed acts of treason previous to the year 
1745, except about eighty persons, whose names were 
specified. 

—>— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
PRINCE CHARLES IN FRANCE. 


Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
Julius Casar. 

Prince Charles terminated his voyage at the small 
port of Roscort, near Morlaix, after having sailed in a 
fog through the midst of the British fleet, then cruising 
on the coast of Bretagne. Immediately on stepping 
ashore, he is said to have sunk down upon his knees, and 
returned thanks to Heaven for having preserved his lift 
through so many dangers. He and his company were 
still dressed in the miserable attire which they had worn 
in Scotland; but they were speedily refitted by the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood. 

Intelligence no sooner reached the French court that 
he was landed, than the castle of St. Anthoine was fitted 
up for his reception, and his brother, attended by a great 
number of young noblemen, set out from Paris, to meet 
and congratulate him. On arriving at that capital, he 
did not stop for any refreshment, but drove on to Ver- 
sailles. ‘The king was at that time engaged in council 
upon affairs of importance; but when he heard that the 
prince was come, he immediately rose and came out to 
give him welcome. ‘The fame of Charles’s proceedings 
in Scotland had made a strong impression upon the 
breast of this monarch, as upon the nation in general, 
ever so strongly disposed to admire deeds of extravagant 
heroism ; and in now meeting the gallant youth who had 
braved and suffered so much, he could not help em- 
bracing him with emotions of the tenderest nature. 
“ My dearest prince,” he exclaimed, “I thank Heaven 
for the great pleasure of seeing you returned in safety, 
after so many fatigues and dangers; you have proved 
yourself possessed of all the qualities of the heroes and 
philosophers of antiquity, and I hope you will one day 
receive the reward of such extraordinary merit.” After 
spending a quarter of an hour in conversation with the 
king, Charles passed to the apartment of the queen, who 
received him with the same demonstrations of respect 
and affection. As he was withdrawing from the palace, 
the whole court crowded around him, to express the ad- 
miration which they entertained for his exploits, and the 
satisfaction with which they saw him once more safe in 
France. Scarce could they have testified greater joy, 
was the observation of an eye witness, or expressed 
themselves in terms more warm, had the dauphin him- 
self been engaged in the same dangerous expedition, and 
returned froin it in safety. 

Subsequent events gave rise to a supposition that 


Louis XV. was but little sincere in his expressions of 


welcome. It would appear, howefer, that the monarch 
really entertained a strong personal regard for Charles, 
and that to previous friendship was now added a feeling 
of a still warmer nature, a generous admiration of the 
constancy and fortitude which he had displayed in his 
late campaign. If his most Christian majesty afterwards 
consented to sacrifice Charles to a necessity in state 
policy, it must be held to have been only one of those 





unfortunate circumstances in which monarchs are 
obliged to violate their own {celings for the sake of their 
country. There was still less reason for supposing the 
kindness of the queen to be equivocal. Her majesty 
was prepossessed in favour of Charles, on account of his 
resemblance to his mother, who had been her early and 
most intimate friend. She is thus said to have regarded 
him rather with thesfondness of a mother than the favour 
of a queen. This affection for him was heightened by 
her interest in his fate. She beheld him with all that 
indefinable mixture of love and respect with which it 
seems so strikingly the characteristic of the female heart 
to treat those who acquire a name for “ the dangers they 
have passed.” She is said to have often detained him in 
her chamber for hours together, relating to her and her 
attendant ladies the strange and varied adventures he 
had met in Scotland ; and with so lively a feeling of pity 
were these recitals usually attended, that he s« Idom 
failed to leave the fair assemblage drowned in tears. 

The attentions which he reccived at court, and even 
the applause which his appearance every where excited 
amongst the public, agreeable as both must have been to 
a youthful mind, were entirely neutralised by the intelli- 
gence which was every day arriving, of the cruelties ex- 
ercised by the British government upon his unfortunate 
adherents. In the language which a poet afterwards 
put into his mouth, “ nought could seem pleasant, and 
nought could seem fair,” so long as his mind was occu. 
pied with the gloomy sensations which naturally arose 
from that cause. He was nevertheless obliged, soon 
after his arrival, to pay a public and ceremonious visit to 
the French king, in the character with which his father 
had invested him, that of Regent of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, the interview which he had already had 
being only private and incognito. On this occasion he 
moved in procession from his castle of St. Anthoine, 
with the Scottish gentlemen who had come over with 
him; Lords Ogilvie and Elcho, together with the venera- 
ble Glenbucket, and Kelly his secretary, in one coach; 
he himself in the next, along with Lord Lewis Gordon 
and the elder Lochicl; the third contained four gentle- 
men of his bed chamber; and young Lochiel and some 
other gentlemen followed on horseback. ‘The whole 
made a very respectable appearance, especially Charles 
himself, who wore a dress as remarkable for its costliness 
and splendour as his late attire was shabby and wretched. 
His coat was of rose coloured velvet, embroidered with 
silver tissue. His waistcoat was of’ rich gold brocade, 
with a spangled iringe set on in scallops. The cockade 
in his hat and the buckles in his shoes were diamonds. 
The George at his bosom, and the order of St. Andrew, 
which he wore at one of the button holes of his waistcoat, 
were illustrated with large brilliants. “In fine,” 
the good Jacobite who records his appearance, “ he 
glittered all over like the star which appeared at his na- 
tivity.” He supped with the royal family; and all his 
friends and attendants were entertained at various tables, 
which had been appointed for them, according to their 
rank. 

Whatever was the extent of friendship which the 
French king entertained for Charles, it was destined soon 
to give way before the more powerful influence of polities. 
The only motive which he had ever had for urging the 
claims of the house of Stuart against the reigning family, 
or for entertaining Charles at his court, lay in his wish 
to annoy, by this means, a powerful enc my,and in a cer- 
tainty that, by resigning him at some period, he might 
make a peace, when such could not otherwise be well 
obtained. It has been already seen that, after he had 
succeeded in fairly embroiling Britain in a civil war, he 
left Charles in a great measure to work out his own fate ; 
contented with having achieved the object of the mo- 
ment, and as indifferent to the fate of the tool as the 
archer is to that of the arrow which he drives through 
the mail of his foeman. Now that Charles was returned, 
although he felt personally an affection for the gallant 
young man, he had no scruple in seeking to employ him 
once more in the same heartless policy. He embodied 
several regiments of the exiled cavaliers, at the head of 
which he placed Lochiel, Lord Ogilvy, and others who 
had distinguished themselves in the late insurrection. 
He removed the minister who was chiefly blamed for 
having withheld the supplies promised to Charles when 
in Scotland, and put another in his place, whose attach- 
ment to the Stuart family was unquestionable. He 


says 





posted the new regiments at Dieppe, Boulogne, and 
Calais; and caused the report of a new invasion to be 
loudly proclaimed. 

Charles, however willing in his turn to vail his better 
feelings to the dictates of policy, had too much good 
sense not te comprehend the true motive and object of 
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these preparations, and too much pride not to resent 
them. He told the French ministry in plain terms that 
the force provided was quite insufficient, and that he 
would neither hazard his own person nor those of his 
friends in so romantic an expedition. He also took care 
to declare in public, that he would never again set his 
foot within the British territories, unless called by the 
people, or with a force sufficient to overawe all opposition, 
and save the effusion of blood, too much of which, he 
added, had already been shed. Louis, however, achieved 
in some measure the object of his policy; for, in conse- 
quence of the preparations which seemed to be making 
on the French coast for an invasion, the British troops 
were prevented from embarking for Flanders so early in 
the year as they were required. 

It may here be mentioned, that Charles never was 
heard to expr ss any satisfaction on account of the nu- 
merous victories which France gained over Britain and 
her allies, during this unfortunate war. He either affeet- 
ed, or did feel as a Briton, and considering the honour 
of that country as his own, regretted every incident 
which tended to degrade her in the cyes of Europe. He 
even expressed himself in this manner to the royal fami- 
ly and the ministers; and never permitted any French- 
man to follow the bent of his nature in his presence by 
depreciating the English, without retorting some reflee- 
tion upon the French which at once silenced him. 

Though thus uncajoled by the French, he did not 
think it necessary altogether to reject the slender assist- 
ance they offered him, but, on their representing that 
they could give no more at present, declared he would 
wait their time, and in the meanwhile proposed to apply 
to some other friendly courts for additions to his arma- 
ment. He proposed Spain; and the French ministers 
had no hesitation in sanctioning the measure, because 
they knew that that country was then even more unable 
than themselves to increase his force. 
this himself; but thought it advisable to sound his most 
catholic majesty regarding his atfection to the interests 
of the House of Stuart. 

Accordingly he visited Madrid, where he was most 
kindly received by the king, queen, and queen-dowager. 
That he procured no levies, was abundantly plain from 
the event; but the king is said nevertheless to have treat- 
ed him with great attention, Besides contributing filly 
thousand pistoles towards the object of his enterprise, he 
presented him with a fine gold hilted sword, set with 
brilliants. ‘The queen, moreover, gave him a small box 
adorned with her picture, aud a ring valued at fifteen 
hundred pistoles. 

Charles remained only five or six days in Madrid, but 


was absent from Paris four montlis; a space which it 








was supposed he had employed in visiting two other 
courts friendly to his interest Before his return, an 
incident had taken place which is suid to have occasion- 


ed him the greatest uneasiness. His younger brother, 





Henry Benedict, had been induced, during this interval, 
to accept of a cardinalate, which was offered to him by 
the Pope. The diminished prospect which now remain- 
ed of the restoration of his family, and the desire of en- 
joying an independent revenuc, were the urgent and sut- 


ficient mot But Charles 
rightly judged that nothing could have been contrived 


better calculated to increase the dislike of the English 


ives which sanctioned this step. 


people to his dynasty, and was accordingly so much in. 
censed at his brother, that for some time he forbade his 
name to be mentioned in his company. 

It would have perhaps been better for Charles if he 
had imitated the prudent conduct of his brother, and at 
once renounced the pret ions which were destined to 





oceasion him so much pain and calamity. Te might 
have now retired with a good grace into the shades of 
private life, and spent many respectable years in the en- 
joyment of that fame, which he had certainly acquired 
by his Scottish campaign. Nothing, in that case, would 
have been remembered of him, but the glory of that en- 
terprise alone, and, like a child who dies before its charac- 
ter, good or bad, has been developed, he would have been 
esteemed for expeeted good, more than for known evil. 
Unfortunately, his ambitious and restless spirit caused 
him to persist in his claims, till they had become in a 
great measure ridiculous, and finally occasioned an inci- 
dent which degraded him inthe eyes of all Europe. 

It would apy 's he was upheld by the 
admiration of the publ: Ist the prospects of his 
cause were still not altogether clouded, his spirit main- 
tained its full tide of pride, and seemed as incapable as 
ever of stooping beneath the character he affected. A 
scheme was conceived by Cardinal 'Tencin, the French 
minister, for restoring his family through the interven- 
tion of France, on condition that Ireland was to be yield- 
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ed as an appanage of that kingdom; and the cardinal, 
who had been raised to his present distinguished situa- 
tion entirely by the influence of the House of Stuart, had 
an interview with Charles, to disclose the project. 
Scarcely had he concluded the proposal, when the fiery 
Chevalier started from his seat in the greatest rage, and 
repeatedly exclaiming, “ Non, Monsieur le Cardinal! tout 
ou rien! point de partage!’—(No, no, Lord Cardinal! 
all or nothing ! no partitions !)—strode through the room 
with the air of a man who has been insulted on the keen- 
est point. The cardinal, alarmed at his demeanour, en- 
treated him not to mention the project to the king or 
ministry, as it was entirely an idea of his own, which he 
had conceived out of his great affection for the exiled 
family. Charles assured him he should not so much as 
think of it. 

But the period at length arrived when this spirit was 
to be effectually controlled, and the unhappy Stuart was 
to fall the victim of that heartless policy whose tool he 
had already so conspicuously been. ‘Towards the end of 
the year 1747, France began to be heartily tired of a war, 
which, though attended with innumerable victories, was 
leading to no result, except the impoverishment of her 
purse, and the stagnation of her commerce; and some 
overtures of peace were made to the British government. 
The latter incidents of the war had been decidedly fa- 
vourable to this state, insomuch that many who previ- 
ously looked upon it as absurd, were now willing that it 
should be continued; but the enorinous expense which 
it cost, and the danger in which it had involved the very 
government itself, determined the ministry to enter into 
the terms proposed by France. A treaty was according- 
ly signed at Aix-la-Chapelle (October 18, 1748,) by which, 
upon the simple grounds that each state should resign 
all its conquests, it was resolved to conclude the war. 
By one article it was stipulated, that France should final- 
ly acknowledge the right of the House of Hanover to 
the crown of Great Britain, and that, in terms of a 
treaty entered into in 1718, she should utterly renounce 
all alliance with the Pretender and his family, and not 
permit the residence of these persons upon her dominions. 

During the twelvemonth which intervened between 
the proposal and final settlement of this treaty, all 
Charles’s friends expected that he would anticipate the 
necessity of his fate, by retiring from a kingdom where 
he had met with so little faith. ‘The world was even 
prepared in some measure to treat him with the pity 
which his circumstances seemed to demand; and in 
France, at least, where he was in the highest degree be- 
loved, his motions were watched with intense interest. 
‘To the astonishment of all, he never himself expressed the 
least chagrin regarding his fate, or even seemed to enter- 
tain a supposition that he was to be sacrificed. Accord- 
ing toa custom followed by bis grandfather and father 
at all treaties in which Great Britain was concerned, he 
liad presented a protest against the proceedings of Atx- 
la-Chapelle; but he took no notice of the particular stipu- 
lation which promised so much distress to himself! He 
even took measures to prove his inditlerence to that pac- 
tion. He hired a splendid hotel upon the Quat de Theatin, 
in order, he said, to be near the play, opera, and other di- 
versions of Paris; and he threw into his air a still higher 
strain of gaicty than he had ever formerly displayed. 
Vhenever the agitating question of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was mentioned, he atfected to fecl no personal 
interest in its objects, but either fell a singing, or took 
an opportunity to change the conversation. 

‘Thus apparently resolved to brave his fate, he did not 
even refrain from paying his customary visits to the 
court; though, it was remarked, he now sought to avoid 
personal rencontres with the king. At this time he 
adopted a measure, which seemed not only to avow his 
sentiments negatively, but to urge them positively, and 
that in a style which, though pardonable and perhaps 
even laudable, was to the last degree imprudent. He 
caused a medal to be struck, on the obverse of which was 
delineated the emblematical figure Britannia, with a busy 
seaport, and a fleet of war-vessels by her side, and the 
emphatic legend, “ Amor et Spes Britannie,” [the Love 
and {fope of Britain.] By this he evidently meant a 
compliment to Britain and her navy, at the expense of 
France, whose bad successes at seca had been the chief] 
reason of her suing for peace. But that the imsult was 
effective in the proper quarter, was proved by the minis- 
ters complaining of it to the king, and demanding that 
some notice should be taken of it. Louis, probably con- 
science-struck at the bad faith he had kept with Charles, 
is said to have answered, without warmth, that no doubt 
the prince had reasons for his conduct, and could not 
well be called to account for them. 

This affair made a considerable noise in Britain as 

















well as in France, as the medals were extensively dis. 
persed, and the implied satire every where understood, 
Although it was of such a nature as to forbid the Frenc) 
court from resenting it ina public manner, it did not 
pass altogether without reproof. The Prince of Conti, 
who was accounted the proudest man of his day in all 
France, and who felt it with peculiar keenness, onc day 
met Charles in the Luxembourg Gardens, and immedi. 
ately made allusion to the device of his famous medal, 
Assuming an air of pleasantry, but at the same time 
speaking with a sneer, this noble personage remarked 
that the device was perhaps scarcely so applicable as 
had been generally thought, in as much as the British 
navy had not proved the best possible friends to his royal 
highness. Charles instantly replied to this taunt, ina 
manner which silenced the prince. “Cela est vrai, 
Prince!” he said, “mais je suis nonobstant lami de la 
flotte, contre tous ses ennemis; comme je regarderai 
toujours la gloire d’Angleterre comme la mienne, et sa 
glorie est dans la flotte.”’ (True, Prince! but I am never. 
theless a friend to the navy against all its enemies ; as 
I shall always look upon the glory of England as my own, 
and her glory is in her navy.) 

When the king perceived that Charles made no mo- 
tion to leave his dominions, he despatched the Cardinal de 
Tencin, with instructions to hint to him, in as deli- 
cate a manner as possible, the necessity of his taking 
that step. The cardinal performed his office with the 
greatest discretion, and endeaveured with all his clo. 
quence to palliate the conduct of his master. But Charles 
treated him only with evasive answers, and he was oblig- 
ed to withdraw without having obtained any satisfactory 
account of his royal highness’s intention. The king 
waited for some days, in the hope that Charles would 
depart; but was then obliged to despatch another mes- 
senger, with still more urgent entreaties. The person 
selected for this purpose was the Duke de Gesvres, Go- 
vernor of Paris, who, besides instructions to urge his de- 
parture, carried a carte blanche, which the prince was 
requested to fill up with any sum he might please to de- 
mand as a pension, in consideration of his obeying the 
king’s wishes. When this ambassador disclosed his pro- 
posals to Charles, he is said to have treated them with 
unequivocal marks of contempt, crying that “ pensions 
were quite out of the question in the present case, and that 
he only wished the king to keep his word.” ‘The duke 
pointed out the necessity of the negotiations which re- 
quired his departure from France; but Charles, on the 
other hand, insisted upon the previous treaty between his 
most Christian majesty and hintself, by which they had 
become mutual allies. The Duke de Gesvres being thus 
unsuecesslul, the Count de Maurepas and the Pope's 
nuncio were one after another sent upon the same errand, 
and the king even wrote a letter to him wiih his own 
hand, but all without cffeet. 

As no attempt was made by either party to conceal 
these strange proceedings, they soon became known over 
all Europe. In Paris they excited a degree of interest, 
such as no public event was ever before known to occa- 
sion. For a person in such peculiar circumstances, to 
thwart the intentions and disregard the power of the 
grand monarch, was esteemed in that region a most ex: 
traordinary instance of daring, and almost caused Charles 
to be regarded as something superior to his kind. His 
exploits in Scotland, and the fascinating graces of his 
person, had previously disposed the Parisians to this ex- 
travagant degree of admiration; and it was completed 
when, to these charnis, was added that arising from his 
unmerited distresses. He now became an object of even 
more attraction than the king himself, to this generous 
and romantic people. Whenever he appeared upon the 
public walks, the whole company followed him. When 
he entered the theatre, he beeaine the sole spectacle of 
the place. On all occasidns he seemed the only person 
who was insensible to the sorrows of his fate; and, while 
he talked with his usual gaiety to the young noblemen 
who surrounded hin, no one could speak of him without 
admiration, and few behold him without tears. 

The public feeling so liberally @xeited in his favour 
was by no means agreeable to the king, and far less to 
the ministry, who had been chiefly instrumental in 
bringing the prince into this distressing predicament. 
There were other personages whom it yet further effend- 
ed. These were, the Earl of Sussex and Lord Catheart, 
two British noblemen, then residing in Paris, as_hos- 
tages to guarantee the restoration of Cape Breton to its 
original proprietors the French, in terms of the late treaty. 
Charles was known to have commented with bitterness 
upon the meanness of the British Government in giving 
hostages to France; and the two noblemen could not help, 
moreover, feeling personally piqued at the respect which 
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was every where shown to the public enemy of their 
country, while they themselves were treated with ill-sup- 
pressed contempt. They therefore complained to the 
French monarch, that he had not executed one important 
article of the treaty. His majesty gave them for answer, 
that he only awaited the return of a messenger from 
Rome, with an answer to a letter which he had written 
to the old pretender, demanding that Charles should be 
withdrawn by paternal authority from the Kingdom, be- 
fore taking active measures to that effect. 

The messenger mentioned by the king, returned on 
the 9th of December (1748), with a letter from the old 
Chevalier, enclosing another under a flying seal, address- 
ed to his son, in which he commanded the prince to 
obey the king's wishes. His majesty, after having read 
the last epistle, sent it to Charles, by way of giving him 
a last chance of declaring his submission to the royal 
authority ; but the inflexible prince, though always said 
to have entertained the utmost respect for his father, 
thought proper to hold out even against his commands. 
He declared openly that no pensions, promises or advan- 
tazes whatever, should induce him to renounce his just 
rights; that, on the contrary, he was resolved to consecrate 
the last moments of his life to their recovery. ‘The king 
no sooner learned that he was still unwilling to depart, 
than he called a council of state, where it was determin- 
ed to arrest him, and carry him out of the kingdom by 
force. Louis was still so averse to treat his unfortunate 
ally .with disrespect, and still entertained so warm an 
affection for him, that when the order for his arrest was 
presented for his signature, he exclaimed, with unatfected 
sorrow, “ Ah, pauvre prince! qu’il est difficile pour un 
roi d’étre un veritable ami !—(Ah, poor prince ! how difli- 
cult it is for a king to be a true friend !)—The order was 
signed at three o'clock in the afternoon, but it was blaz- 
ed all over Paris before the evening. A person of the 
prince’s retinue heard, and carried him the intelligence; 
but he affected not to belicve it. Next day, as he was 
walking in the Tuilleries, a person of condition informed 
him that he would certainly be seized that very day, if 
he did not prevent it by an immediate departure ; but, 
resolved to brave the very extremity of lis fate, he treated 
the intelligence as chimerical, and, turning to one ef' his 
followers, ordered a box to be hired for him that night at 
the opera. 

The preparations made for his arrest were upon a scale 
proportioned to the importance of his character, or rather 
were dictated by the extent of public favour which he was 
supposed to cnjoy. No fewer than twelve hundred of the 
Guards were drawn out and posted in the court of the 
Palais-Royal ; a grcat number of sergeants and grenadiers 
armed in cuirasses and helmets, filled the passage of the 
Opera-house ; the Guet, or city police, were stationed in 
the streets to stup all carriages. The sergeants of the 
grenadicrs, as the most intrepid, were selected to seize 
the prince. ‘I'wo companies of grenadicrs took post in 
tie court yard of the kitchens, where the Duke de Biron, 
commander of the French Guards, and who was coin- 
missioned to superintend, waited in a coach, disguised, to 
see the issue of the enterprise. The Mousquctairs had 
orders to be ready to mount on horseback ; troops were 
posted upon the road from the Palais-Royal to the state- 
prison of Vincennes, in which the priace was to be dis- 
posed. atchets and scaling-ladders were prepared, and 
locksmiths directed to attend, in order to take his royal 





into some house, and there attempt to stand out a siege. 
A physician and three surgeons, moreover, were ordered 
to be in readiness to dress whoever mieht be wounded. 
Into this well prepared and formidable trap, Charles 
entered with all the unthinking boldness of a desperat: 
man, 
and disregarding a friendly voice which told him, as he 
passed along in his carriage, that the Opera-house was 
besct, he drove up as usual to that place; where he no 
sooncr alighted on the ground, than he was surrounded 
by six sergeants dressed in plain clothes, who seized his 
person; one taking care of cach limb, while other two 
crossed their ar d bore him off the street into the 
court-yard of t s-Royal ; the soldiers in the mean 
time kecping owd with fixed bayoncts, and sciz- 
ing the few pe who attended him. When he was 
brought into the court-yard, Major de Vaudreuil, who 
had been deputed to act by the Duke de Biron, approach- 
ed his royal highness, and said, “ Prince, your arms ; J 
arrest you inthe name of the king.” Charles imme- 
diately presented shis sword; but, that not satistying his 
captors, they scarclicd his person, and found a pair of jis- 
tols and a poniard, together with a penknife and a book, 
allof which they removed. They then bound him with 
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tnd haunted by a fate than which none can be consid 
highness by escalade, in case he should throw himself}mere deplorable, he 
Prince into the domestic tyrant and the 
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purpose, and hurried him into a hired coach, which was 
immediately driven off, attended by a strong guard. 
Another party in the mean time entered his palace, and 
arrested all his followers and servants, who were imme- 
diately conveyed to the Bastile, though soon afterwards 
liberated. Charles was conveyed to the castle of Vincen- 
nes, and thrust into an upper room of narrow dimensions, 
where he was left to seek repose, attended by only a sin- 
gle friend—the faithful Neil MacEachan, who, with 
Flora MacDonald, had accompanied him in his journey 
through Skye. So long as he was in the presence of the 
soldiers or any officers of the French government, he 
had maintained a lofty air, and spoken in a haughty tone, 
as if,to show that he was superior to his misfortunes ; 
but, when finally left in this desolate chamber, with only 
a friend to observe him, he gave way to a tumult of pain- 
ful feeling which agitated his breast. ‘Throwing himself 
upon a chair, according to the report of MacEachan, as 
afterwards communicated to a family in Skye, he clasped 
his hands together, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, 
“ Ah, my faithful mountaineers! you would never have 
treated me thus: would I were still with you!”—his 
mind apparently reverting, at this moment of peculiar 
distress, to the transient glories of his late brilliant, 
though unhappy enterprise. 


the French dominions, which he never again entered. 
He spent the remainder of his life chiefly at Avignon, a 
city in Provence, but belonging to the pope. LHe did not 
immediately resign all hope of a restoration to the throne 
of his ancestors, but on the contrary, entered into at 
least one conspiracy, which was set on foot for that pur- 
pose by his English adherents in the year 1753. On 
that occasion he even ventured to visit London, in order 
to transact the business of the proposed insurrection. 
The king knew of his arrival in the capital, but adopted 
the wise resolution not to molest him. The conspiracy, 
though said to have involved many of the most honoura- 
ble names in England, did not arrive at any head; being 
probably repressed by a well-timed act on the part of 
government—the execution of Dr. Archibald Cameron. 
Charles is affirmed to have taken the opportunity of his 
visit to London, to make open renunciation of the Catho- 
lic faith, for the satisfaction of his friends. It is also 
said—tor these facts hang but on vague authority—that 
he was once more in the metropolis at the period of the 
coronation of George the Third, and that he caused the 
challenge of the king’s knight on that occasion, to be 
answered by a female adherent, who threw her glov 
down into the area, after the champion had deposited his 
gauntlet. Perhaps nothing could have better emblema- 
tised the weakness of his pre tensions or prospects, in op- 
position to the monareh then crowned, than the light 
trifle which he charged with therm, as contrasted with 
the mailed and ponderous strength of the obj 
represented the claims of his rival. 

Charles, in his latter 
of a disappointed and aimless man. 
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moderation and humanity, and after the numerous testi- 








monies of his dying adherents, which paint him with so 
many excellences, it is impossible to doubt that le 
originally possessed both a noble mind and a good heart. 
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by every one who can appreciate the mild government 
of the Brunswick dynasty, or the security which it has 
given to the national liberties, that they were also tyran- 
nical in spirit, and severe in execution. The old remark, 
that a suppressed rebellion strengthens the hands of a 
government, held good in this instance ; and perhaps the 
best apology which can be offered for both the military 
and civil cruelties of this period, is that no man, or body 
of men, can well manage a sudden accession of arbitrary 
power. 

The first act of the legislature, as a matter of course, 
related to the Scottish mountaineers, whose share in the 
war had been so pre-eminently conspicuous. It wes de- 
nominated the Disarming Act, and proceeded upon two 
acts of George the First, which had aimed at the same 
object, without, as it but too obviously appeared, having 
produced the desired effect. In order that this enact- 
ment might not be defeated like its predecessors, penal- 
ties of a peculiarly severe nature were imposed upon all 
who should directly or indirectly endeavour to evade it. 
If any man, residing within the Highland line, should 
fail to deliver up his arms before the Ist of August 1747, 
or ifany man should attempt to conceal arms either in 
his house, or in the fields, he was to be, fer the first of- 
fence, fined in fifteen pounds, and imprisoned without 
bail till payment. If payment was not made within one 
month, he was to be transported to America as a com- 
mon soldier, if able to serve; if not able to serve, he was 
to be imprisoned for six months, and then only liberated 
on finding security for his good behaviour during the 
next ten years. If the offender was a woman, she was 
to be fined in the same sum, imprisoned till payment, 
and afterwards confined for six months. A second of- 
fence against this ungracious law, was to be visited with 
no less a punishment than transportation for seven years. 

Not only were the Highlanders deprived of their arms, 
but their very dress was proscribed, and by still severer 
penalties. The same act ordained that, atter the Ist of 
August 1747, if'any person, whether man or boy, W ithin 
were found wearing the clothes 
commonly called “the Llighland clothes,” that is, the 
plaid, philabeg, trews, shoulder-belts, or any part what- 
“any person were found 


‘| the same tract of country, 


soever of the Highland earb, or i 
to wear a dres d of tartan or party-coloured 
cloth, he should be imprisoned six months without bail, 
for the first offence, and, on its repetition, be transported 
for seven years. 

It was thus hoped, that not only would the Hichland- 
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ers be incapable ot ain levying war against the state, 
but that, their distinction as a nation being de stroyed, 
they would with all haste become obedient servants to 
government, like the rest of the community. As might 
have been expected, the result was very different. ‘The 
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le ntrary, their previous dis ction was exasperated by 
Hthese harsh measures into absolute hatred. “ Even the 
Hoyal clans,” says Dr. Johnson, “ murmured, with an ap- 
foe rance of justice, that, after having defended the king, 
ithey wer {i le the future to defend themselves, 
| 1d that the sv ] shoul be forfeited which had been 
legally emy 1.” But, if the loss of their arms occa 
sioned discontent, the change of’ their dress preduced 
fe still less favourable to the existmg government. 
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, end shame, eculd net have been excited among 
them, than by this encroachment upon their dearest na- 
ional prejudices. It mav be said, in conclusion, that, if 
the Hig eventually become good servants 
to the stete, and undistinguishable in dress and de- 
meanour rest of the population, no part of the 
blessing aseribed to either of these most ungene- 
rous and unjust enactments. 

The next act of the lecislature also recarded the High- 
landers, though, for the sake of uniformity, it was ex- 
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landed pro} rietors had hitherto possessed, of judging in 
civil d criminal cases among their dependents, the 
pi f'clanship would reccive a mortal blow. Accord- 

2 t was resolved to buy up all these petty jurisdic- 
tions from the proprictors, and to vest them in sheriffs, 
who should be appointed by the king. It was also re- 
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cept the office of high constable. This act was not car- 
ried into effect, without considerable remonstrance on 
the part of the country. It was by some represented, 
that the affections of the Highlanders to their chiefs was 
independent of local jurisdictions; in proof of which it 
required only to be stated, that some of the insurgent 
leaders in the late war were not in possession of lands, 
but exerted only a claim of kindred over their troops. 
There was injustice, moreover, in extending to all Scot- 
land a severe law, which was only aimed at a small por- 
tion of the country. But the strongest argument against 
the measure, lay in the power which it was calculated to 
throw into the hands of government. 

The two acts already mentioned were accompanied by 
another, which, while it had no such noble end in view 
as was proposed for the rest, could only be understood 
as dictated by the spirit of revenge. "The act alluded to 
was one for the suppression of such Episcopalian minis- 
ters in Scotland, as did not mark their allegiance to the 
existing government, by taking the oaths and praying for 
the king by name. It continued, however, to be the 
faith by far the greater part of the wealth, rank, and in- 
telligence of the country, down to the year 1745, when, 
its chapels sent forth not a few enthusiasts to join the 
standard of Prince Charles, and of course attracted the 
determined hostility of the existing government. 

It was now resolved to subject it to a system of perse- 
cution which might have the colour of law. An act was 
accordingly passed, less than three months after the con- 
clusion of the war, by which it was ordained, that an 
Episcopal clergyman, officiating after the Ist of Septem- 
ber 1746, without having taken the oaths of allegiance, 
abjuration, and assurance, or without praying once, 
during the performance of worship, for the king, his 
heirs and successors, and for the royal family, should, 
for the first offence, suffer six months’ imprisonment, for 
the second (upon conviction before the high court of jus- 
ticiary) be transported to the Ameriean plantations for 
life, and, in case of returning from banishment, be sub- 
ject to perpetual imprisonment. 

Cruel as this persecution was, it might not eventually 
have injured the church so much, if it had not also ex- 
tended tothe laity. ‘The act declared, that if, after the Ist 
of September 1746, any person should resort to an illegal 
Episcopal meeting house, and not give notice within five 
days of such illegal meeting to some proper magistrate, 
he should be subjected to fine or imprisonment. It de- 
clared further, that no peer of Scotland should be capable 
of being elected one of the sixteen peers of parliament, 
or of voting at such election; and that no person should 
be capable of being elected a member of parliament for 
sof 





any shire or borough, who should, within the com; 
any future year, be twice present at divine service in an 
Episcopal meeting in Scotland not held according to law. 
That these statutes were not mere matters of form, but 
that the penalties were rigorously put in execution, could 
be proved by numerous instances. One clergyman, not 
more distinguished by his well-known poctical genius 
than by his piety and private worth —the Reverend John 
Skinner of Longmay in Aberdeenshire—was imprisoned, 
in terms of the second act, for six months, in the public 
jail of the county-town, although he had previously taken 
all the loyal oaths, and for two years prayed for the king 
by name. Other clergymen, who did not pray for the 
king by name, suffered similar imprisonments, and a few 
were obliged to take refuge in England and elsewhere, 
from the penalties with which they were threatened. 
The general result of the two statutes was, simply, to 
annihilate utterly the conscientious portion of the church. 
It was now impossible for a clergyinan of that sort to 
have a congregation, and, consequently, to maintain him- 
self by his profession. It was equally impossible for a 
lay member of the church to continue in the faith of his 
forefathers and that of his own youth, without incurring 
disqualifications of the most grievous sort. Altogether, 
the persecutions to which the church was subjected, 
were of a nature even more severe than those with which 
the presbyterian church was visited in the reign ot 
Charles I]. In what are considered the hottest periods 
of that persecution, the clergymen were permitted to 
retain parish churches, upon the simple condition of 
yielding verbal obedience to the government, and not 
one individual suffered punishment who was not also a 
rebel against the state. But, in this persecution of a 
later and milder time, the whole clergy were deprived of 
even the privileges of dissenters, and exposed to the 
severest punishment, except death, for simply withhold- 
ing their allegiance. The presbyterians could at any 
time have saved themselves by pronouncing the scrip- 
tural phrase, “God save the king.” But the episcopalians 


could not escape, without actually perjuring themselves— 





without swearing (by the oath of abjuration) that they 
believed, what no man in his senses could believe, that 
the pretender was a supposititious child. 

However much the historian of this period may be dis- 
posed to condemn the cruelty displayed in these statutes, 
he must certainly acknowledge that they were attended 
eventually with the desired effect of disabling the mal- 
content part of the community. By the first, the High- 
landers were deprived of the means of carrying on an ac- 
tive warfare; and put in a fair way of becoming amalga- 
mated with the rest of the community. By the second, 
the whole people of Scotland were emancipated from 
their obligations to the aristocracy, and enabled to prose- 
cute commercial and agricultural enterprise with in- 
creased effect. By the third, a religious community, 
which had formerly cherished unfailing affection for the 
house of Stuart, was completely broken up, and in a 
manner compelled to transfer their allegiance to the ex- 
isting government. 

It is true that these good effects did not immediately 
result from the statutes ; that, on the contrary, something 
quite the reverse was for some time observable; and 
that it was only when a new and move liberal sover- 
eign had assumed the throne, that the affections of the 
persecuted could be prevailed upon to run in the proper 
channel. But it is at the same time certain—and it is 
enough that sach facts are certain—that from this time 
forward, the Highlanders began to employ thcir energies 
in the defence, instead of the annoyance of the State ; that 
the people turned their aftention more generally towards 
the true sources of national greatness, trade, manufac- 
ture, and the cultivation of the soil; and that the unfor- 
tunate Episcopalian Jacobites, persecuted out of all coun- 
tenance, at last saw fit to become equally perjured and 
peaceable with the rest of the British nation. 

The spirit of Jacobitism, during its period of decay, 
was something very different from what it had been in 
the year 1745. It had, till that period, been the spirit of 
young as well as old people, and possessed sufficient 
strength to excite its votaries into active warfare. But, 
as the Stuarts then ceased to acquire fresh adherents, 
and their claims became daily more and more obsolete, 
it was now left entirely to the generation which had wit- 
nessed its glories; in other words, became dependent 
upon the existence of a few old enthusiasts, more gene- 
rally of the female than the male sex. After this period, 
indeed, Jacobitism, become identified with the weakness 
of old age, was supposed incapable of moving any heart, 
except one which might have throbbed with love for 
Prince Charles, or heaved to the stern music of Glads- 
muir and Culloden. 


_— 
Malcolm MacLeod—Sce conclusion of Chapter 31. 

In Boswell’s. Tour to the Hebrides, a vivid portraiture 
has been preserwed of this excellent specimen of the High- 
land gentleman, as he appeared in 1773. “He was now,” 
says Mr. Boswell, “ sixty-two years of age, hale, and well 
proportioned, with a manly countenance, tanned by the 
weather, yet having a ruddiness in his cheeks, over a 
great part of which his rough beard extended. His eye 
was quick and lively, yet his look was not fierce; but he 
appeared at once firm and good-humoured. He wore a 
pair of brogues—tartan hose which came up only near to 
his knees—a purple camblet kilt—a black waistcoat—a 
short green cloth coat, bound with gold cord—a yellow. 
ish wig—a large blue bonnet with a gold thread button. 
I never saw a figure which gave a more perfect repre- 
sentation of a Highland gentleman. I wished rauch to 
have a picture of him just as he was. I found him frank, 
and polite, in the true sense of the word.” Mr. Boswell 
afterwards describes Flora MacDonald, then the wife of 
Kingsburgh, and advanced in life, as “a little woman of 
genteel appearance, and uncommonly mild and well- 
bred.” When at Kingsburgh, Dr. Johnson slept in the 
bed which had been occupied, eight-and-twenty years be- 
fore, by the unfortunate prince. 

“The curious reader” may desire some further notice 


‘\of a lady so celebrated as Flora MacDonald. It may be 


inentioned, from the tradition of her family, that she was 
indebted for her liberation to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
father to his late majesty, King George IIL. His royal 
highness had the curiosity to visit “the Pretender’s de- 
liverer,” as she was called, in prison. He asked her how 
she came to doa thing so contrary to the commands of| 
her sovereign, and so inimical to the interests of her 
country; to which she answered, in a firm but modest 
style, that she conceived herself to have only obeyed the 
dictates of humanity in doing what she had done, and 
that, if it ever were his royal highness’s fate, or that of 
any of his family, to apply to her under circumstances 
equally distressing with those of the Chevalier, she would, 





with God’s blessing, act again precisely in the same man. 
ner. Frederick was so much pleased with this reply, 
that he exerted himself to get her out of prison. 

Atter she had been set at large, she was taken into the 
house of a distinguished female Jacobite, named Lady 
Primrose, and there exhibited to all the friends of the 
good cause who could make interest to get admission. 
The presents which she got at this period were perfectly 
overwhelming; and the flattering attention which was 
paid to her, might have turned the heads of ninety-nine 
out of a hundred such young ladies. Instances have been 
known, according to the report of her descendants, of 
eighteen carriages belonging to persons of quality, rank. 
ing up before the house in which she was spending the 
evening. ‘Throughout the whole of these scenes, she con. 
ducted herself with admirable propriety, never failing to 
express surprise at the curiosity which had been excited 
regarding her conduct—conduct which, she used to say, 
never appeared extraordinary to herself, till she saw the 
notice taken of it by the rest of the world. 

After retiring to her native island, which she did with 
a mind totally unaffected by her residence in London, she 
married Mr. MacDonald of Kingsburgh, the son and suc- 
cessor of the venerable gentleman to whose house she had 
accompanied Prince Charles. When past the middle of 
life, she went with her husband to America, and met 
with many strange mischances in the course of the colo- 
nial war. Before the conclusion of that unfortunate con- 
test, she returned with her family to Skye. It would 
appear that, at this advanced period of her life, she re- 
tained all the heroic courage which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished her early years. It was told by her venerable 
daughter, Mrs. Major MacLeod, who accompanied her 
on the occasion, that a French ship of war having attack. 
ed them in their homeward voyage, and all the ladies be- 
ing immured in the cabin, she alone could not be repress- 
ed, but came upon deck, and endeavoured by her voice 
and example to animate the men for the action. She was 
unfortunately thrown down in the bustle, and broke her 
arm; which caused her afterwards to observe, in some- 
thing like the spirit of poor Mercutio, that she had now 
risked her life in behalf of both the house of Stuart and 
that of Brunswick, and got very little for her pains. 

She lived to a good old age, continuing to the last a 
firm Jacobite. Such is said to have been the virulence of 
this spirit in her composition, that she would have struck 
any man with her fist, who presumed, in her hearing, to 
call Charles by his ordinary epithet “the Pretender.” 


ee 
A SUBALTERN’S FURLOUGH. 

The ensuing number of the “ Library” will commence 
a remarkably pleasant book just received from London, 
entitled “ A Subaltern’s Furlough : descriptive of scenes 
in various parts of the United States, Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia during the 
summer and autumn of'1832. By E. T. Coke, lieu- 
tenant of the 45th regiment.” We are much mistaken 
if it does not prove one of the most popular works on 
the subject of America which has appeared. The Lon- 
don Metropolitan for July says of it:— 

“* Mr. Coke is an author of much merit and little pre- 
tension. * He only speaks right on, and tells you what 
he himself hath seen,’ and truly he has seen a great 
deal, and tells it pleasantly. Mrs. Trollope’s book ap- 
peared under the impression of one writhing through 
neglect and mortified feelings ; Captain Basil Hall under 
the bias of tory prejudices. Both turned instinctively 
to the absurd and the ridiculous of the manners of those 
whose hospitality they were sharing; they described 
the dirt that was gathered at the base of the i 
or the soiled and green weather-marks on the shaft, 
without regarding its height or c plating its mag- - 
nificence. Mr. Coke, without bei of any thing 
like adulation, has praised wher was due, and 
not goaded by a dissimilarity of manners into the as- 
sumption of contempt, has been abie fully to appreciate 
the bright surface as well a8 the dusky spots of the 
American character. Our transatlantic brethren must 
for some considerable time look at essentials; refine- 
ments are the polish of old countries, and are always 
concomitant with a great degree of vice among the 
higher, and misery among the lower orders of socicty-” 
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